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ABSTRACT 



This report documents a broad category of 
information concerning the first five years of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, Included in the report are the following 
chapters: (1) concept and practice in non-western area studies, (2) 
the language and area centers program, (3) impact of the centers 
program, (4) outlook for the program, and (5) a selected 
bibliography. Extensive information on government policy, 
uncommonly- ta ught language programs, the Chicago Seminar of the 
Committee on Summer Programs, enrollment data, and government funding 
is provided in the appendixes. (RL) 
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National Defense Education Act 
of 1958, as Amended 



Sec. 601(a) The Commissioner is authorized to arrange 
through contracts with institutions of higher education for the 
establishment and operation by them, during the period begin- 
ning July 1, 1958, and ending with the close of June 30, 1965, 
of centere for the teaching of any modern foreign language 
with respect to which the Commissioner determines (1) that 
individuals trained in such language are needed by tlie Federal 
Government, or by business, industry, or education in the United 
States, and (2) that adequate instiaiction in such language is 
not readily av^ailable in the United States. Any such contract 
miay provide for instruction not only in such modem foreign 
language but also in other fields needed to provide a full 
understanding of the areas, regions, or countries in which such 
language is commonly used, to the extent adequate instruction 
in such fields is not readily available, including fields such as 
history, political science, linguistics, economics, sociology, geog- 
raphy, and anthropology. Any such contract may cover not 
more than 50 per centum of the cost of the establishment and 
operation of the center with respect to which it is made, in- 
cluding the cost of grants to the staff for travel in the foreign 
areas, regions, or countries with which the subject matter of 
the field or fields in which they are or will be working is con- 
cerned and the cost of travel of foreign scholars to such centere 
to teach or assist in teaching therein and the cost of their return, 
and shall be made on such conditions as the Commissioner finds 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this section. 



Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act 

of 161 



Sec. 102(b) In furtherance of the purposes of this Act, 
the President is further authorized to provide for — 

♦ .t * * ♦ 

(6) promoting modern foreign language training and area 
studies in United States schools, colleges, and univei'sities by 
supporting visits and study in foreign countries by teachers 
and pro.spective teachers in such schools, colleges, and in li versi- 
fies for the purpose of improving their skill in languages and 
their knowledge of the culture of the people of tliose countries, 
and by financing visits by teachers from those countries to the 
United States for the purpose of participating in foreign lan- 
guage training and area studies in United States schools, 
colleges, and univei'sities. 
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Introduction 



I N RECENT YEARS American higher education, like the society 
of which it is a part, has come to realize that non-Wes tern areas 
have become as important as Europe once was to an understanding 
of the cultural, economic, and political developments that affect our 
future. 

Already the movement in non-Western studies has inspired many 
graduate schools and a signihcant number of liberal arts colleges to 
reassess student interests and faculty skills, modify curric alums, shift 
library acquisition policies, emphasize research and study abroad, 
and drastically alter their attitudes toward the uncommon^ modern 
languages of the world. The last of these changes is perhaps the most 
important, for the uncommon languages are the essential means by 
which we learn to imderstand those parts of the world we have 
hitherto neglected. 

Although the universities made these change - on their own initiative, 
they were substantially aided by support from foundations and, 
during the last 5 years, from the Federal Government. The principal 
contribution of the latter has been made imder title VI of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 (NDEA) which encourages and 
supports language development in a variety of ways. Section 601(a) 
authorizes the U.S. Commissioner of Education to arrange, on a 
matching fund basis, for the establishment and operation of language 
and area centers by means of contracts with institutions of higher 
education. It is the intent of the Act that such support, judiciously 
administered in keeping with the objectives and wishes of the academic 
commimity, should assist institutions in safeguarding the accomplish- 
ments they had made and at the same time encourage them to improve 
instruction in the uncommon modern languages. 

While title VI is generally concerned with language development, 
section 601(a) also authorizes support for instruction ip area studies, 
including such academic disciplines as history, anthropology, 
geography, political science, sociology, linguistics, and economics, 
all of which were properly considered germane to language develop- 
ment. Thus language and area studies were combined in the Act, 



* The term “uncommon" is used throughout to refer to those languages In which Instruction Is not readily 
available throughout American higher education. 
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2 NDEA LANGUAGE AND AREA CENTERS 

as indeed they «Jready wore in the curriciilums of those few universities 
which offered instruction in the uncommon languages prior to its 
passage. With the support afforded under title VI, the NDEA 
language and area centers program has contributed strength and 
momentum to the movement in non-Western studies. Under NDEA, 
area studies, tis they were originally called, soon camo to be known as 
language and area studies, emphasizing the relationship between the 
two but at the same time indicating the basic role that language was 
to play in the development of non-Western studies. 

What the Federal Government has contributed to the improvement 
of language and area studies is reported in the following pages. But, 
while the report deals specifically with the activities undertaken with 
Federal funds, it cannot but be concerned also with the larger role of 
language and area studies in higher education. Since the NDEA 
program is only one element among many in this nationwide move- 
ment, it can scarcely be isolated from other rdated developments. 
Nor would it be desirable to do this. Such a separation would ignore 
other important contributions to the advance of language and area 
studies and at the same time needlessly minimize the indirect stimulus 
NDEA has given to educational effort and thought. 

'^he financial resources allotted to the language and area centers 
program, as authorized under title VI, were fully committed in fiscal 
year 1962, about halfway through the 7 years for which support has 
been authorized. The Federal funds available under the title VI 
appropriation have been insufldcient to meet the expanding needs of 
the language and area centers program since that time. 

Nevertheless, two fundamental conclusions have become readily 
apparent. First, as this report clearly shows, non-Western studies 
have received material assistance under MDEA without which the 
present high level of scholarly activity at 55 language and area 
centers would not have been possible and without which the increase 
in manpower trained in modern foreign languages would not have 
been effected. 

Second, all this has been accomplished without suggestion of Fed- 
eral interference. Of particular relevance here is the statement 
(see app. B) made by the 53 representatives of the 33 colleges and 
universities which had, by the fall of 1962, obtained Federal support 
for language and area centers. One part of this statement, which 
constitutes perhaps the most accurate summation yet made of opera- 
tions during the first years of the program, underscores the harmonious 
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relationship existing between these universities and the Federal 
Government in the following passage: 



Every dollar of federal money that supports the centers is matched by a 
dollar of university funds; in fact, universities have spent considerably 
more than the matching requirement. In this way, government funds 
have stimulated the universities to expand their own activities and at the 
same time have enabled the universities to accomplish a task wholly be- 
yond their own resources. Thanks to the statesmanlike and educationally 
informed way in which Title VI of the Act has been administered by the 
Language Devclopm..nt Branch, government funds have made it possible 
for the universities to make a major contribution to the nation's language 
resoui3cs while preserving their own freedom of action and maintaining 
their own distinctive character. 

Earlier in 1962, Logan Wilson, president of the American Council 
on Education, had come to a similar conclusion as evidenced by his 
statement that “the Federal Government has provided its share of 
the financing of language and area centers without impairing the 
autonomy of the institutions receiving the funds; in short. Federal 
funds have been given without Federal control.” 

In its assessment of the impact of NDEA on non-Western studies 
this report has drawn heavily on the considerable body of literature 
now available on this subject. The publications listed in the bibliog- 
raphy (see pp. 64-67) indicate the scope of this material, the progressive 
development of the movement since the early area studies of the 
1920^s and 1930*s, and something of the outlook for future non- 
Western language and area studies. 

The report has drawn in particular on the 1960-51 inventory of 
NDEA language and area centers reported by Joseph Axelrod and 
Donald N. Bigelow in Resources for Language and Area Studies ^ 
published by the American Council on Education, and on three 
publications by the U.S. Office of Education: the Report on the 
National Defense Education Act: Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1959; 
the Report on the National Defense Education Act: Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30, 1960; and the Report on the National Defense Education Act: 
Fiscal Years 1961 and 1962. 

The present report covers the first 5 years of the NDEA language 
and area centers program, although for the fifth year (1963-64) 
some of the data are based on advance estimates rather than on final 
reports. The first 5 years of operation do not coincide with the first 
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5 years of NDEA. Since the original appropriations were made 
during the academic year 1958-59, it was not until the academic 
year 1959-60 that the first 19 centers began receiving Federal support. 
This time lag resulted in what is known as forward financing (by 
which funds appropriated in one year are committed in advance and 
spent on activities actually carried out in the next), and thus, when 
the Act was subsequently extended, first for 2 years (to June 1964) 
and later for 1 more year (to June 1965), the language and area 
centers program was automatically extended through the academic 
year 1965-66. 



Concept and Practice in 
Non-Western Area Studies 



T he vigorous pursuit of non-Western studies in our 
colleges and universities began in the post-World War II period, 
during which the involvement of the United States in global affairs 
reached a new level of intensity and impressed itself more clearly 
on the consciousness of most Americans. It was no coincidence that 
the resulting academic absorption in non-Western subject matter 
became identified with the area studies approach to the curriculum. 
The area approach — although developed before 1941 — had first been 
widely adopted in wartime in response to a sudden realization of the 
need for training in the understanding of alien societies and cultures, 
a need that, under the circmnstances, could be met only by combining 
rare skills from among several disciplines. Similar postwar needs, 
which found the country scarcely better prepared, suggested a con- 
tinuation of the approach that had lately revealed such promise. 



Academip Antecedents of Area Studies 

The constituent elements of the area study concept as it relates 
to NDEA — non-Western emphasis, application of varied disciplinary 
skiUs, contemporary focus, concern for total societies and cultures, 
field study, and language proficiency (the most important postwar 
addition to the concept) — all have their antecedents in American 
academic tradition. 

Non-Western studies ^ have long had scholarly devotees. Sinolo- 
gists, Indologists (or Sanskritists), and Arabists have always played 
a role in the academic world. They have traditionally been the 
scholars who studied, partly out of interest and partly for lack of 
colleagues, the totality of those/ cultures and civilizations. Stemming, 
however, largely from the fields of classical language and literature, 
archaeology, and the history of art or religion, they did not typically 



> Defined os inoludlng Latin America and Eastern Europe because these areas share the contemporary 
problems of social and economic development of the geographically non-Western world and because they 
have resided outside the mainstream of American academic attention. 
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6 NDEA LANGUAGE AND AREA CENTERS 

apply the insights of social science or manifest the interest in con- 
temporary developments which have come to be associated with area 
studies. And they w^re usually not concerned with the modern 
languages spoken in their areas. 

A parallel case is that of the classicists, long a mainstay of the 
curriculum of American higher education. Likewise noncontempo- 
rary in focus but not of course associated with the non -Wes tern world, 
classicists have commonly embraced the whole of a civilization as their 
subject. This they did before the present-day departments had fully 
established themselves and thus accomplished the seemingly definitive 
division of knowledge along disciplinary lines. Such specialists nec- 
essarily embodied classical language proficiency in their approach, 
either because their subjects were literary or because they required 
access to sources in the so-called exotic languages. Field study was 
often just as necessary, most obviously so in the case of archaeology; 
but it was never contemporary in emphasis and thus seldom involved 
an encounter with either a modem society or its languages. 

With the emergence of anthropology, both field study and language 
skill received new impetus. Anthropology achieved recognition as an 
academic discipline during the last part of the 19th century and 
acquired departmental status on many campuses in the 20th. It 
became par excellence the exponent of fieldwork and oral communica- 
tion. Furthermore, many of its favorite topics for investigation were 
located in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Still, anthropology was 
only secondarily concerned with modern industrial societies and cul- 
tures and usually concentrated on primitive groups remote from the 
contemporary global arena. 

This concentration, as it manifested itself in anthropological study 
of the American Indians, had an additional significance for the sub- 
sequent emergence of language and area studies. For the resulting 
attention to Indian dialects gave rise to an American school of struc- 
tural linguistics which has played a central role in the postwar flower- 
ing of language learning in the context of non -Wes tern studies. 

Such fields as comparative government, international relations, and 
the economics of foreign trade were accustomed, on the other hand, 
to concentrate on contemporary subjects, but paid Relatively little 
attention to the non-Wes tern world. And language teachers, though 
manifestly concerned with proficiency in their subject, also gave the 
bulk of their attention to the European or “common” languages: 
Latin, French, German, Spanish, and Italian. 

Perhaps the most pointed antecedents of all were the handful of 
area programs which existed before World War II. One or two 
modest programs started as early as the World War I era, with Latin 
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America the most prominent area of study. By the early 1930’s, 
however, there were distinctive programs of area research, notably 
those originated by W. Norman Browii (University of Pennsylvania) 
on South Asia, Raymond A. Kennedy (Yale University) on Southeast 
Asia, and Philip K. Hitti (Princeton University) on the Middle East. 
These and others that evolved before World War II typified the aim 
of integrating disciplinary viewpoints to provide more comprehensive 
understanding of non -Wes tern regions or localities. 

Area Studies in the Postwar Curriculum 

Despite the many precedents for the constituent elements of the 
area approach, the emergence of area studies on a broad scale in the 
postwar period was seen as a challenge to traditional departmental 
organization. Certain of the more enthusiastic proponents of area 
studies regarded the new fashion as a replacement for the accepted 
disciplines, a view which evoked a correspondingly extreme reaction 
among traditionalists. The ensuing debate over the validity and 
merits of the area approach, even now not fully resolved in the aca- 
demic community, tended, therefore, to be irrelevant to the actual 
area programs that finally found their place in the major universities. 
For the more moderate proponents of area studies saw in the programs 
they initiated merely a device for supplementing departmental offer- 
ings and making a comprehensive attack on hitherto neglected non- 
Westem subject matter in such a manner as to repair existing short- 
comings as rapidly and easily as possible. 

These moderates pointed out that the disciplines, the so -called 
“vertical pillars of knowledge,’^ left “twilight zones and vales of com- 
plete ignorance” between them. Area focus, said Robert B, HaU, 
chairman of the Committee on World Area Research, would “not only 
help to fill the now unknown interstices, but also bring about an 
exchange of the particular knowledge and peculiar insights of the 
different disciplines, to the general enrichment of research.” When 
it was conceded that area work lacked the “hard core” and specific 
methodology by which it could challenge the disciplines on their own 
ground, it became apparent that the real argument turned neither on 
the appropriate way of carving up knowledge nor on the presumed 
benefits in the realm of research. Rather, the important question 
concerned the manner in which departments could be interrelated 
within a university structure to produce a set of integrated course 
offerings focusing on a specific world region. 
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8 NDEA LANGUAGE AND AREA CENTERS 

The area programs which emerged in the late 1940^8 and 1950*s 
represented varying patterns of organization. The most rudimentary 
type was a collection of courses bearing on a particular world area 
and already offered in the various departments. From within the 
elaborate curriculums of the larger universities it was often easy to 
obtain professors from as many as half a dozen departments whose 
courses dealt in whole or in part with a single global area. In such 
cases, there might be a single interested faculty member responsible 
for whatever integration and student guidance were provided. Or 
there might be a more formal structuring, with a committee rep- 
resenting and mediating among the several disciplines. But such 
combinations of existing courses seldom achieved more than separate 
listings by world area in the institution's catalog: the possibility of 
developing any systematic or professional approach to area studies 
was usually ignored. 

Other area programs, some dating from the prewar period, were 
aimed primarily at undergraduates and took the form of an integrated 
course on a non-Western area — a single major country such as India 
or China, or a world region as large as Asia. Among the better 
known examples that could be cited are the University of Chicago 
program in non-Western civilizations and the University of Michigan 
course on Asia for undergraduates. Such courses would be taught 
by teams of faculty members from the various disciplines which 
happened to be represented. They necessitated coordination, often 
to the extent of evolving collaborative textbooks and other course 
materials, and were frequently offered with great enthusiasm by the 
instructors who taught them. 

Still another version of the area approach was the formation of 
separate institutes or “centers" to deal with one or another world 
area, as exemplified by the several institutes at Columbia University. 
A large measure of administrative autonomy, was necessary to enable 
a director and his staff to attain a high level of research and graduate 
instruction. The faculty had to be cohesive and distinguished enough 
to attract students. Such programs did not ordinarily compete in 
any functional way with the academic departments. On the contrary, 
except for a few purely research centers, the faculty and students 
customarily maintained their departmental ties. However, this type 
of structure permitted a certain amount of influence on faculty 
recruitment so that area gaps might also be considered when depart- 
mental vacancies were being filled. As this system gradually took 
hold, faculty appointments became joint ventures and students had 
increasingly to fulfill the requirements of both the department and 
the area center' 
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A final organizational form, more conventional in the sense that most 
programs so organized were of long standing, was the department 
built around an area focus, such, as the Department of Oriental 
Studies at Princeton University or the Department of Near Eastern 
Studies at the University of Michigan. In such cases historians and, 
more rarely, social scientists might be found along vdth language 
and literature specialists in a single department functioning in the 
same manner as a department consisting of a homogeneous discipline. 
Comparatively few new programs copied this arrangement, but some 
of the older ones which had proved workable on this basis retained 
the departmental form. 

All of these organizational devices, along with further variants, 
served the purpose of area studies through the 1950’s. During this 
decade several trends were apparent. A growing body of faculty 
members became identified with the various centers of non-Western 
studies, fostering a distinctive professional focus of both research and 
instruction but also maintaining the traditional disciplinary credentials 
and enjoying equality of status in the academic community. Pro- 
grams of study, particularly for higher degrees, grew noticeably longer 
as students had to satisfy both departmental and area requirements 
while at the same time acquiring the language skills enabling them to 
work in their area effectively. The area concept became more 
firmly rooted in the curriculum of higher education as the high caliber 
of its results gradually overcame the residual opposition to any crossing 
of departmental lines. 

Throughout this period and into the 1960*s, the granting of degrees 
WBis increasingly acknowledged to be a departmental prerogative. 
Except for the so-called area departments, which retained their 
regular degree-granting functions, most area studies programs de- 
ferred to the disciplines on this score, and the area Ph. D. almost 
disappeared. While the A.B. and M.A. in area fields remained 
more common, even at these levels the area programs contented 
themselves more often than not with the maintenance of the require- 
ments for an area specialization within the framework of a degree 
in one of the disciplines. The balance that was being struck in this 
respect satisfied all concerned, especially as it also simplified the 
problem of placement for graduates who might otherwise have been 
handicapped by an unconventional, nondepartmental degree. 

If any objection to the area concept was left unanswered, it con- 
cerned sources of fimds.. The traditionalists* initial fear that area 
programs would drain budgetary support away from the depart- 
ments abated in the face of strong foundation support for non-Westem 
studies. Although the departments might envy the area centers 
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such support, university funds themselves were not diverted to any 
unreasonable extent. Indeed, just because of this arrangement, it 
was the area programs, with their comparatively weak claim on 
university resources, that were in the long run left in a financially 
precarious position. In practice, however, the personnel of depart- 
ments and area centers overlapped to such an extent that the issue 
of source of support was less critical than expected. The sphere 
of neglect that did appear lay elsewhere — in the disciplines not 
associated with area programs, particularly in the language depart- 
ments. These were becoming increasingly aware of both their stake 
in, and their potential contribution to, area instruction. 



The Growth of Area Studies Programs 



In the period from 1946 to 1962 several surveys were conducted to 
determine the number of area programs in operation at a given time. 
Certain of these surveys also explored the standards by which area 
programs could be defined. The first was undertaken in 1946 by 
Kobert B. Hall under the auspices of the Social Science Research 
Council. Excluding the programs dealing with North American 
and European areas, he listed 22 universities with 45 instructional 
programs either in operation or planned. Of the active programs, 
more were aimed at undergraduates than at graduate students. 
At that time, regional ranking placed Latin America (16), the Far 
East (14), and Russia and Eastern Europe (11) far in the lead. 

By 1951 it was possible for the next surveyor, Wendell C. Bennett, 
in his study for the Social Science Research Council, to apply more 
qualitative distinctions on the basis of the 5 years* intervening 
experience and to identify the solidly grounded undertakings. The 
concept of an “integiated area program** which he used has since 
been employed in the Department of State surveys to identify or- 
ganized and well-planned programs and exclude mere collections of 
course offerings. The criteria Bennett proposed were: 



1. Official university recognition and support of the program 

2. Adequate library resources both for teaching and for research on the 

area 

instruction in the principal languages of the area 

4. Offerings in at least 5 pertinent subjects in addition to language in- 

struction ^ 

5. Some specific mechanisms for integrating the area studies 

6. An area research program 

7. Emphasis on the contemporary aspects of the area 
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Except for the fifth criterion, these characteristics avoided the 
more problematical aspects of integration in either area instruction or 
area research. The delimitation of a geographical area does not, 
of course, provide any automatic integrating principle. As far as 
area research is concerned, integration is usually achieved by focusing 
the relevant disciplinary viewpoints on a particular problem that 
is significant in the context of a global area or region. In the in- 
structional realm, as Sidney Mintz observed in his survey for the 
Human Relations Area Files in New Haven, integration may occur 
in essentially two ways: By bringing diverse disciplinary approaches 
to bear on an area problem in the presence of students, thereby 
exposing them to a variety of disciplinary treatments of area subject 
matter and permitting integration to take place in their minds; 
and by collaborative multidisciplinary preparation of text material 
to be presented in integrated form by practitioners of the several 
pertinent disciplines. Both of these approaches have been used 
successfully, singly or in combination, and were presumably the 
mechanisms intended in Bennett^s fifth point, although his enumera- 
tion as a whole referred rather to planning, coordination, and the 
permanence of institutional ‘ commitment. These more visible 
characteristics enabled Bennett and others who surveyed the field 
to rule out the more ephemeral area programs and provide a rough 
index of growth in the serious adoption of the area studies approach 
in American higher education. 

Excluding the European programs, Bennett found 25 integrated 
area programs in operation and 19 potential (planned or incipient) 
programs, with the following* global distribution: 



Area 


Integrated 

programs 


Potential 

programs 


Russia - --- 


5 


3 


Far East - - - - - - 


8 


3 


Southeast Asia - 


2 


1 


South Asia 


1 


2 


Near East 


2 


4 


Africa 


1 


0 


Latin America 


6 


6 






Total 


25 


19 





18 



733-201 0 - 04 - 
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The number of faculty personnel engaged in area instruction 
reflected the leading position of the Far Eastern, Russian, and Latin 
American programs; but in numbers of students the Latin American 
programs were a poor third, well out of proportion to the number 
of centers and faculty. 

The 28 universities covered by Bennett’s survey reported an im- 
pressive range of language offerings and enrollments but, except for 
Spanish, Russian, Chinese, and Japanese, advanced instruction in 
language was scanty and not well distributed. Offerings and enroll- 
ments in the less common languages were limited. Language study 
had not kept pace witl". the development of area instruction despite 
nearly universal recognition of the vital importance of language 
proficiency in area specialization. 

Bennett’s findings were particularly significant with respect to 
the degree of involvement of the several disciplines in area programs, 
and they merit recapitulation. Anthropology was poorly represented 
in programs dealing with Russia, the Near East, and South Asia, but 
strong in areas where “primitive” people still resided. Art specialists 
played a major role only in Far Eastern studies. Economics was 
especially deficient in programs on Southeast Asia, South Asia, the 
Near East, and Africa. The study of education had only potential 
value for area programs. Geography, “though presumably one of 
the basic subjects of area study,” was poorly represented for nearly 
all areas. While history was basic to many programs, it was deficient 
for Southeast Asia, South Asia, and Africa. International relations 
provided few specialists in any area. Law was generally unrepre- 
sented in all areas. Literature was strong in all but Southeast and 
South Asian studies. Philosophy was seldom represented. Political 
science was weakest in its contribution to Southeast Asian, South 
Asian, Near Eastern, and African programs. Psychology was found 
to be “an important field which is not yet involved in area studies.” 
Sociology was needed everywhere, but particularly in Near Eastern 
and African studies. 

The Department of State issued reports on area study programs in 
three successive editions (1954, 1956, 1959) under the title Area Study 
Programs in American Universities; a further revision entitled Language 
and Area Study Programs in American Universities was produced in 
1962; and a revised and augmented edition will appear in 1964. 
Limited by what institutions report and by uncertainty as to what 
programs should be included, these State Department reports still 
provide the best indication of higher education’s growing acceptance 
of the area approach to non-Westem studies. Their findings are 
summarized in the following table. 
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Region 



Africa 

Asia (general) 

East Asia 

Southeast Asia 

South Asia 

Latin America 

Near East 

Soviet Union and East 
Europe 

Total 



Number of Programs ^ 



1954 

3 

10 

4 

( 10 ) 

6 

11 

7 

14 

55 



1950 

6 

24 

9 

(15) 

6 

28 

12 

23 

108 



1959 



6 

6 

(23) 

17 

12 

19 

13 

19 



92 



1962 



13 
16 

(28) 

12 

14 

29 

18 

34 



136 



1 Certain editions combined areas that were listed separately In other editions. Figures In 
Parentheses In the table are supplied for purposes of comparison. 



Despite certain fluctuations, the general pattern of growth is appar- 
ent. Among the subsidiary tendencies, the marked rise in African 
and Latin American programs should occasion no surprise. Nor is 
the continued dominance of Far Eastern and Russian and East Euro- 
pean programs unexpected. Within individual programs, the State 
Department surveys showed significant growth not only in the avail- 
ability of language instruction but also in the strength and variety of 
disciplinary representation. 

The opportunities for such notable growth were provided in large 
measure by the foundations, as Axelrod and Bigelow emphasise in 
chapter 1 of their report. With the Rockefeller Foundation taking 
the lead in 1933, followed by Carnegie and then by Ford (on a large 
scale after 1951), foundation support allowed for the development of 
academic instruction organized on an area basis. These efforts were 
decisive in assisting the universities to surmount their previous neglect 
of the non-Wes tern world. While there is no doubt that area pro- 
grams have won acceptance in the academic community since the 
1950's, there is also no doubt that area studies would have died at 
birth had such continued support not been forthcoming. 

The Role of Language Instruction 

The outstanding weakness in the area approacu by the end of the 
1950^s was in language instruction. Most languages which were 
offered were taught with less than optimum effectiveness, owing 
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partly to scarcity of teachers and partly to lack of instructional 
materials. Many important languages were not taught at all. What 
had been accomplished in the non-Western languages had been the 
work of a few leading scholars starting before World War II. The 
war indicated both the importance of what had been started and the 
inadequacy of the effort up to that time. Yet as late as 1958 many 
students otherwise qualified as area specialists were graduating with- 
out language proficiency adequate for either fieldwork in their areas 
or satisfactory library research at home. 

Nevertheless, the vital place of language in area studies had become 
clear. The addition of the word “language’Ho the title of the are i program 
survey made by the Department of State in 1962 was symbolic of 
this recognition. Despite shortcomings in practice, it was recognized 
in theory that indigenous languages were essential for area specialists, 
whether social scientists or humemists. If there were exceptions, they 
involved Africa and Southeast Asia where the methods of descriptive 
linguistics were often advocated as a key to the multitude of indige- 
nous languages, either instead of, or as a supplement to, the learning 
of one or two uncommon languages that might or might not prove 
useful in an iiidividuars research. The same two exceptions also 
pointed up the importance of the common languages — such as English, 
French, German, and Italian — in non-Western studies. 



The Emergence of the Center Concept 

If was generally accepted by the late 1950^s that language and area 
studies could not, and should not, attempt to supplant the disciplines. 
Each of the several related disciplines had a unique contribution that 
could be realized only if its separate identity and character were 
retained. As a device for organizing curricular offerings pertinent to 
a given world area and for assisting the student to become an area 
specialist, the language and area center was recognized as a focal point 
for these various skills and viewpoints. 

The undergraduate might be offered only an introduction to an 
alien culture through an integrated area course. Or he might be 
prepared in more comprehensive fashion by higher levels of specializa- 
tion leading to graduate study. The master’s degree might be earned 
in an area field; it was sometimes retained as a useful device, particu- 
larly for students with nonacademic career goals such as Government 
service or international commercial activity. But the doctorate was 
almost universally granted on a departmental basis with concentration 
on the candidate’s chosen area. 
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While the dispersion of authority and direction among departments 
often imposed difficulties on the administration of language and area 
centers, it allowed specialized talent recruited for the center's immediate 
purposes to be incorporated into the traditional departmental struc- 
ture. In the words of a report prepared by the South Asian Language 
and Area Center of the University of Chicago, it assured ^^that Center 
development is at every point rooted in the normal University 
structure.” The supportuag conviction of that faculty was that 
language and area studies “are best pursued, not as a field independent 
of the usual academic disciplines, but rather through specialization 
in one or two disciplines, which may be applied to the area ” 

The report of the Conference on Japanese and American Studies, 
held in Ann Arbor, Mich., in May 1963, emphasized a similar concept 
of area studies as “an association among disciplines for their mutual 
gain.” The effect of center-style organization of instruction and 
research, the report stated, “is to make the area specialist aware of 
the important actual or potential contribution of other fields of learn- 
ing to problems that ^re of interest in his own discipline, at the same 
time that he learns t ^ apply his own discipline's viewpoint and methods 
to a chosen world area.” 

The area specialist, a faculty member belonging at once to a 
department and a language and area center, has emerged as a bridge 
between these two complementary forms of academic organization. 
Whether in research or teaching, he is the agent of fruitful and 
mutually strengthening interaction between his discipline and his 
area concentration. He is the logical outcome of a center concept 
that harmonizes rather than competes with customary university 
structure and mode of operation. 

As already stated elsewhere (see Donald N. Bigelow, “The Center 
Concept and the Changing Curriculum,” listed under “Selected 
Bibliography,” p. 64), “The center concept can no longer be regarded 
as an esoteric matter; it has entered the national scene, not only 
because of the NDEA but because of its immediate relevance to higher 
education.” The relevance of centers extends further, however, for 
they are reservoirs of knowledge and skills needed by the community 
and the country. They offer unique competence in advice and 
leadership to neighboring institutions, in programs open to com- 
munity participation, and in specialized knowledge at the service of 
the Nation in its overseas commitments and relations. All this is in 
keeping with the American academic tradition of community service. 
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B y 1958 THE MARKED POSTWAR GROWTH of area studies 
programs in higher education was coinciding with a rising aware- 
ness of the deficiencies of the country's educational system in training 
its students in science, mawematics, and language. Soviet achieve- 
ments in education and technology seiwed to heighten a concern that 
was abeady lively in certain educational groups and in some Govern- 
ment circles. Appropriate legislation had in. fact already been drafted 
before the advent of Sputnik, with the specific aim of providing Federal 
encouragement to a nationwide educational effort. In the language 
field, this effort was spearheaded by the ideas of the American Council 
of Learned Societies and the Modern Language Association of America 
which had long been a1 tempting to modernize language learning. 

Legislation was developed during 1958 to make public funds 
available in the field of education on a national scale without 
encroaching on State and local autonomy. The National Defense 
Education Act (NDEA), which was passed in September 1958, 
incorporated several distinct features which were related to each other 
by their common relevance to the goal of strengthening the educational 
system at its strategic points. One broad category of activity, 
language development, was authorized under title VI with responsi- 
bility vested in the U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

Title YI embodied two separate approaches to the problem of 
language development. Part A, Centers and Research and Studies, 
incorporated a three-pronged instrument of aid to the study of modern 
foreign languages at the higher educational level: Support for the 
establishment of language and area centers by contracts with institu- 
tions of higher education (sec. 601(a)); fellowship stipends to students 
taking advanced training in modem foreign languages and related area 
subjects (sec. 601(b)); and research on all modern foreign languages 
and the areas in which they are used, together with preparation of the 
instructional materials needed (sec. 602). The Act authorized 
appropriations for these programs not to exceed $8 million in any 
one fiscal year. Part B, Language Institutes, provided summer and 
academic year programs of study in modern instructional techniques 
16 
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and materials for elementary and secondary school teachers of modern 
foreign languages. 



Policies and Criteria for the Establishment of Centers 

One of the first tasks of the U.S. Office of Education was to identify 
the institutions of higher education which had both the capacity and 
the desire to participate in realizing the objectives of the Act. Al~ 
though responsible for the effective employment of the funds, from the 
outset the Office was alive to the need for circumspect procedures that 
would guarantee the autonomy of the universities against any sug- 
gestion of Federal interference. Title I of the Act contained the 
provision that: 



Nothing contained in this act shall be construed to authorize any depart- 
ment. agency, officer, or employee of the United States to exercise any 
direction, super<?ision, or control over the curriculum, program of instruc- 
tion, administration, or personnel of any educational institution or sphool 
system. 

Moreover, only by relying on the voluntary cooperation of universities 
in furthering the development of language and area studies could the 
objectives of the legislation be served. Institutions of high caliber 
would be interested in Federal support for the advancement of edu- 
cational aims that were genuinely their own. At the same time, 
because the Act required the universities to match any Federal con- 
tribution, they would hesitate to open their doors to any activity they 
regarded as extraneous, certainly if any question of external coercion 
were present. 

Given these limitations on the role of the Office and given the fact 
that language and area centers would necessarily operate within the 
framework of the total educational missions of the universities, a 
question immediately arose as to the meaning of the term ‘‘establish- 
ment'^ as used in the Act. If the term were construed narrowly to 
mean support o.dy for com^ detely new centers, the relatively small 
number of faculty specialists in non-W estern language^ and areas would 
be enticed to leave existing programs for the new ones created with 
Federal support; the result would be merely a dispersion of existing 
specialists. Such a course would also sacrifice much of the experi- 
ence accumulated at institutions which already had centers and fore- 
close any possibility of fruitful collaboration or sharing of experience 
between **old'' non-NDEA centeis and such new centers as might be 
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created with NDEA support. At the same time, it was recognized 
that the basic intent of the law was to assist in the expansion and im- 
provement of the coverage of all world areas and their languages. 
The problem was resolved by interpreting “establishment^^ to cover 
“new and/or expanded activities, either at existing centers or at new 
centers. The latter could be supported by reason of the need to 
round out the nationwide distribution of centers and to enlarge the 
total national capability for language and area instruction. 

The principal criteria applied to proposals from institutions of higher 
education for the creation of new or the expansion of old language and 
area programs under NDEA were these: 




o 

ERIC 



1. Federal funds could only be expended to support new and/or 
expanded activities on a matching basis and could not exceed 50 per- 
cent of the total sum involved. 

2. Primary consideration would be given to shortcomings in the 
field of language, with priority assigned to those languages in which 
the most critical shortages of trained personnel existed. Secondary 
consideration would be accorded the “other fields needed to provide 
a full understanding of the area, regions, or countries^ ^ where the criti- 
cal languages were used. 

3. Geographically, the centers should be widely distributed in some 
approximate relation to student population, for the sake of accessi- 
bility and in order to make optimum use of available faculty specialists 
dispersed over the Nation^s campuses. 

4. Supported programs should form integral parts of total institu- 
tional offerings in accredited degree-granting institutions of higher 
education, and should be long-term undertakings with the continuing 
support of their universities. 

5. As among the major world a;eas, relative national needs for 
trained manpower and increased academic capacities should be 
weighed to determine the number of programs that could be sup- 
ported with optimura benefit. 

In the period between the passage of the Act and the signing of the 
first language and area center contracts for the academic year 1959-60, 
a more specific and refined set of policies had to be worked out to guide 
the Office of Education in its allocation of Federal funds to achieve 
optimum effectiveness. Early statements by the Commissioner of 
Education stressed the determination to leave the universities a free 
hand in deciding what form of center organization would best fit local 
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needs and the structure of the institutions. At the same time it was 
evident that more sharply defined criteria would have to be applied 
in order to select wisely among proposed centers and to obtain the 
greatest possible impetus in the directions intended by the Act. It 
was clear at the outset that primary emphasis would be upon graduate 
instruction, inasmuch as most potential centers and faculty specialists 
were already operating mainly at this level. Furthermore, it was this 
emphasis that promised earliest returns, in terms of graduate students, 
from what was at bast a long-range undertaking. This implied, how- 
ever, no discouragement of language and area offerings for under- 
graduates. Indeed, as the program developed it became apparent 
that the NDEA centers were serving at least as many undergraduate 
as graduate students. 



The Critical Languages 

The Commissioner of Education issued two statements of policy in 
the first half of 1959 concerning the factors governing the choice of 
centers. (See app. A, 1 and 2.) Foremost among these was the need 
for expansion and improvement of training in languages critically 
needed by the Nation. Once the importance of language had been 
established, the task of the Ofi&ce of Education was to identify which 
of some 3,000 languages were “critical languages/’ 

On the basis of a study conducted by the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the Commissioner issued an announcement on 
March 10, 1959, listing Arabic, Chinese, Hindustani, Japanese, 
Portuguese, and Russian as being among the country’s most needed 
languages. French, German, Italian, and Spanish, although needed, 
appeared to be “readily available” in terms of “adequate instruction.” 
Despite the relatively widespread availability of instruction, Russian 
was left in the critical category because of the need to iraprove the 
quality of instruction, both in higher education and on the secondary 
level. One line of approach for the six critical languages “where 
the evident need is for relatively large numbers of trained persons” 
would be to designate a number of centers offering each language, 
recognizing that each center might also offer other regional languages. 
Other goals for these six would also include the promotion of intensive 
course offerings, the improvement of teaching materials, and the 
availability of related studies in the social sciences and humanities. 

The statement by the Commissioner also covered a second category 
of languages, for which the need was less acute. These were not 
identified but included the official languages of national states. The 
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goal was to strengthen offerings in these languages by at least two 
centers in different parts of the country. The statement also rec- 
ognized, without enumerating them, a third category of critical 
languages not currently in great demand but which might grow in 
importance. For most of these, adequate teaching materials were 
lacking. The statement recommended that instruction in these 
languages should be made available to the extent of perhaps one in- 
tensive course every 2 years in each and proposed the preparation 
of adequate teaching materials, defined as including a basic course with 
elementary textbook and tapes for oral practice, a reference grammar 
based on a sound structural analysis of the Ip.nguage, a set of graded 
readers, and a contemporary dictionary suitable for student use. 

The second announcement by the Commissioner concerning modern 
foreign languages, dated June 17, 1959, enumerated 18 languages 
found in the course of study and consultation to belong in the second 
category of priority, but recognized that subsequent study might alter 
the listing. These languages were: Bengali, Burmese, Finnish, Mod- 
ern Hebrew, Hungarian, Indonesian-Malay, Khalkha, Korean, 
Marathi, Persian, Polish, Serbo-Croatian, Singhalese, Swahili, Tamil, 
Telugu, Thai, Turkish. The announcement called for at least 
one annual intensive course in each of these languages, with pro- 
vision for advanced training in both language and area study. 

By the second year of the centers program, the lists of 6 languages 
in the most critical and 18 languages in the less critical categories 
remained the same; and an additional 59 languages had been enumer- 
ated as belonging in the third priority group of critical languages. 
When Spanish was later added to the first priority group, it joined 
Russian as a language of critical importance though commonly 
taught. (See app. A, 4.) All others on the three lists were hence- 
forth regarded as the “uncommon*^ or “neglected^* languages. 

The whole problem of emphasis and priority among neglected lan- 
guages remained a vexing one throughout the first years of NDEA. 
Although the actual lists were modified at times, the specific enumera- 
tion of languages and their division into categories gradually receded 
before the practical requirements of establishing centers, assigning 
research contracts, and granting fellowships. Moreover, newly 
acquired experience quickly brought about an awareness of other 
and partially unexpected considerations. In the first place, the 
needs and urgencies for some languages were so great that support 
of instruction could not wait upon the development of adequate 
teaching materials in all languages. Existing facilities, as well as 
the existing interests of student applicants, had to be exploited im- 
mediately; this meant unevenness in the coverage of language fields 
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previously announced as vital. For many languages, the desired 
development of advanced instruction had to wait upon the emeigence 
of a clientele trained in the elementary phase of instruction. Further, 
it had to be recognized that training of numbers of people in some of 
the more obscure languages whose importance was mainly potential 
would be plagued by the problem of employment, that is, that careers 
would not be abimdantly open to students who had specialized in 
them. 

On the other hand, as was pointed out at the Conference on the 
Neglected Languages held in 1961, for the many African languages 
both facilities and student candidates were so limited that an eflFort 
should be made to provide instruction in any African language for 
which there was a demand, without reference to priorities determined 
in advance. This conference also reflected the increasing conscious- 
ness of linguistics as an ancfllary field of special importance not only 
to future language teachers but also to future specialists in areas 
where many languages were spoken but a lingua franca was lacking. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, the Office of Education 
could not consider the national language need in a vacuum but had 
rather to adjust its viewpoint to the position taken by the universities, 
for they retained the primary role in implementing instructional 
programs. Thus, although the emphasis upon more intensive lan- 
guage instruction remained a fixed point in trying to improve perform- 
ance, the academic commimity was not imited on this point, and, 
especially since “intensive” came to mean all things to all men, support 
was given to both conventional and intensive language programs. At 
the same time, an existing language and area program could be en- 
couraged to move toward more intensive instruction by treating 
the introduction of intensive courses to replace or augment con- 
ventional offerings as a new and hence supportable activity. 

Nevertheless, in the ac'.ual negotiation of contracts with universities 
for the establishment or expansion of language and area programs, the 
original goals and policies of title VI were closely reflected. The 
coverage of the six most critical languages by the centers was com- 
plete,, and wide geographical distribution was achieved. In addition, 
the. centers proved able to offer many of the languages composing the 
second and third categories of importance. Advanced training fol- 
lowed naturally on the development of a constituency of students 
trained in the elementary phase. Intensive coursework, meaning 
more hours of instruction plus drill and laboratory sessions, gradually 
won increasing numbers of adherents as it proved not only possible 
but beneficial to incorporate it into the academic schedule, particularly 
in the form of summer programs conducted in connection with the 
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academic year curriculum — an arrangement which became increasingly 
popular by the summers of 1962 and 1963. 



The Implementation of the Centers Program 



The first step in the actual contracting procedure was taken when 
a university submitted a proposal for a language and area center and 
furnished detailed information about the existing program, if any, and 
plans for future development. Ideally, the proposal had four ele- 
ments: (1) A dejBcription of the program, including its history, re- 
sources, special research projects, goals, and specific plans for the 
academic year and/or summer; (2) a list of existing and proposed 
faculty and courses in the language and area field; (3) plans for new 
or expanded activities, including, for example, changes in administra- 
tion, use of the language laboratory, library plans, and travel; and 
(4) an estimated budget with explanatory notes. 

By May 1959 the Office of Education had considered more than 
100 proposals submitted to it by universities for the establishment or 
expansion of language and area centers. A panel of consultants 
drawn from Government, universities, and educational organizations 
reviewed the proposals. When selected proposals had been approved, 
the Office entered into negotiations with the universities concerned as 
to the precise teirms of the contracts in order to satisfy the require- 
ments of the Act and to determine the appropriateness of projected 
expenditures. 

The contracting institutions were expected to supply annual tech- 
nical and fiscal reports to assure that the terms of the contract had 
been observed. These annual reports were in due course supple- 
mented, as means of communication, by two meetings of center 
directora in Washington (in 1960 and 1962), and by periodic visits to 
the centers by staff members of the Office of Education. 

Designated recipients of funds within the universities might be 
language departments, special administrative organizations such as 
institutes or interdepartmtental area programs, or departments that 
were coterminous with language and area study centers. In all cases 
the program of instruction represented a balance between language 
and area subjects in terms of the institution's current offerings and 
needs. The amounts allocated represented the outcome of negotia- 
tion designed to assure that contracts specified amounts that could be 
used effectively in the given situations; 

In June 1959 the Commissioner announced that 19 centers had been 
selected for support in the academic year 1959-60. The total alloca- 
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tion for the centers waa almost $500,000; and, with the provision for 
university matching of the Federal funds, this meant that $1 million 
in new money was being injected into the nationwide language and 
area study effort. (For amounts of allocations to individual centers, 
see app. E, table 1.) 

The distribution of these centers by world area reflected both the 
national educational needs as perceived at the time and the availability 
of facilities for effective offerings: East Asian (4 centers). Southeast 
Asian (1), South Asian (3), Middle Eastern (3), Uralic- Altaic (1), 
Asian-Slavic (1), Slavic and East European (3), African (1), Luso- 

TOTAL FEDERAL SUPPORT: $499,653 




Figure 1.— Allocation of Federal Support to NDEA Language and Area Centers, by world 
region: Academic year 1959-60 
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Brazilian (2). (See app. E, table 3.) The six most critical lan- 
guages were each offered at a number of centers: Russian (3 centers), 
Hindi-Urdu (3), Chinese (5), Japanese (3), Arabic (3), Portuguese (2^ 
(See app. E, table 5.) A substantial number of less critical languages 
were taught in the same centers with or without Federal support. 

During the first year of center operation, the attention of the Office 
of Education was concentrated on ways to round out the program so 
as to provide for adequate coverage of global areas and critical lan- 
guages while achieving a proper geographical distribution in the United 
States. The designation of 27 more centers and the allocation of three 
times as much money ($1,575,000) to the center program for the 
academic year 1960-61 — the only year in which large-scale expansion 
took place — was to make possible considerable progress toward these 
goals. In addition, other factors were brought under consideration 
by the gathering moment 7m of the undertaking. A memorandum 
issued on December 1, 1959 (see app. A, bulletin 3), stated forthrightly 
the following criteria for a successful language and area program: 




1. A clearly defined global area 

2. For this area, attention to both language and related ar*>a study 

3. In the area study, inclusion of both humanities and social sciences 

4. Interrelated programs of research and instruction 

5. An adequate library in the language and materials relevant to the area 
of study 

6. Long-term institutions’ backing for the program 

This made it quite definite that Federal support could properly be 
assigned to the several aspects of language and area study and that 
specific allocations would be in accordance with the peculiar needs of 
a given institution. 

Soon after the end of the first year of center operation, experience 
had crystallized sufficiently to allow a description of the language and 
area centers program as being “basically a fiscal partnership between 
the Office of Education and operating institutions of higher education 
for the purpose of developing adequate instructional programs in 
those modem foreign languages which are necessary to the national 
interest but which have been inadequately studied in the past, and 
in subjects and studies concerning the areas, regions, or countries 
where these languages are used.“ . 

‘ It was also becoming clearer to what extent the research and fellow- 
ship programs meshed with center activity. Many ol ^He research 
contracts for the development of instructional materials in critical 
languages were negotiated with staff members at the centers. All of 
the materials so product added steadily to the teaching arsenal of 
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the centers and of other institutions. A high proportion of National 
Defense Foreign Language Fellowship holders (77 percent in 1960-61) 
were enrolled at the centers, thus simultaneously putting them to use 
and contributing to their strength. 

Finally, the experience gained with the undergraduate center that 
was established at the University of Kansas in the first year of the 
program encoiu:aged a fuller exploration of language and area studies 
at the undergraduate level. Clearly the role of the language and area 
center in undergraduate education had yet to be developed. Equally 
clearly there was a vital role to be played. As the memorandum of 
December 1, 1959, had stated, '*It must be recognized that advanced 
language and area work in graduate centers cannot attain optimum 
effectiveness unless there are opportunities for prospective students 
to be recruited and given preliminary training at the undeigraduate 
level.'' The obstacles of crowded curriculums, interwoven course 
requirements, and postponed undergraduate specialization were 
recognized, but the desirability of starting language and area prepa- 
ration early in a student's academic career was held to be overriding. 
Accordingly, contracts were negotiated for support of 3 wholly 
undergraduate centers in 1960-61. These were at the University of 
Arizona, the University of Iowa, and at Portland State College. 

After some 70 additional proposals had been submitted in 1960, 27 
new centers were selected for the ensuing year, bringing the total to 
46 centers at 30 institutions of higher education in 19 States and the 
District of Columbia.® The resulting array of centers for 1960-61 
provided not only a much-improved coverage of the world areas and 
languages but also a better distribution around the country, except 
for the southeastern States where no center had as yet been desig- 
nated. In the second year, as in the first, approximately 60 percent 
of Federal funds was used for support of language offerings and 40 
percent for area courses. In 1960-61 not only were the most critical 
languages being taught at more centers (Russian — 11, Hindi-Urdu — 6, 
Chinese — 13, Japanese — 9, Arabic — 7, Portuguese — 2), but all of the 
second-priority group of neglected languages were offered at centers. 
A total of 44 languages were being taught with Federal support and 
7 others were offered at NDEA centers without Federal aid. Instruc- 
tion in another 6 languages was available if needed. 

At this point programs at the 46 centers were divided among world 
regions as follows: East Asians — 11, Southeast Asian — 3, South 
Asian — 6, Middle Eastern — 8, Uralic- Altaic — 1, Asian-Slavic — 2, 



> It was at this stage, In the fall of I960, that the Inventory of NDEA centers was conducted by Axelrod 
and Bigelow. Chapter 2 of that report describes the centers program as It existed then. 
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Slavic and East European — 9, African — 4, Luso-Brazilian — 2. (See 
app. E, table 3.) 

TOTAL FEDERAL SUPPORT: $1,575,000 




Figure 2.— Allocation of Federal support to NDEA Language and Area Centers, by world 
region: Academic year 1960-61 



After the first 2 years of activity, the benefits that seemed capable 
of realization were: (1) The development of a larger cadre of higher 
education personnel in the language and area fields; (2) adequate pro- 
grams for degree candidates, preparing them effectively in the skills, 
knowledge, and research techniques needed as background for spe- 
cialized careers in teaching or public service; and (3) a strong new 
potential in higher education for serving the specialized manpower 
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needs of the Nation and, indeed, of the free world. These gains were 
as clearly acceptable to higher education itself as to the officials 
charged with administering the program. 

For the academic year 1961-62, the third year of center operation, 
the aUocation of funds was raised only slightly — ^from $1,575,000 to 
$1,750,000. One Kussian center was added at Vanderbilt University, 
partly in order to strengthen the representation of the centers pro- 
gram in the South and partly to fortify Russian language and area 
coverage. Beyond this, fiscal limitations permitted only modest in- 
creases in some centers, a condition which was to remain substantially 
xmchanged for the next 3 years. 

This stringent limitation of NDEA funds permitted additional 
support to only the most vital aspects of language and area instruc- 
tion. Once that concentration of resources had been achieved, how- 
ever, the centers were ready for an expansion which has had to rely 
almost entirely on university support for its achievement. 

Following the announcement of the Alliance for Progress in 1961, 
and in accord with the growing academic interest in Latin America, 
Spanish was included in the list of most critical languages, with the 
special qualification that emphasis be placed on graduate area train- 
ing rather than language per se. (See app. A, 4.) A survey was 
made to find the appropriate Latin American centers which would 
supplement the two Portuguese centers already supported at New 
York University and the University of Wisconsin. Thus, in spite of 
the limited funds available and after careful deliberation and con- 
sultation with experts in the field, midway through the academic 
year 1961-62 five new centers were designated to begin their activities 
in the spring semester of 1962. The five new Latin American pro- 
grams — at the Universities of Texas, Florida, and California (Los 
Angeles), and at Tulane and Columbia Universities — received support 
in the amount of $20,000 each as of February 1, 1962, for the second 
semester of the academic year 1961-62. With the designation of 
these five new centers, the total expenditure for 1961-62 rose to just 
over $1,850,000. To make this possible, $100,000 was provisionally 
committed from the next yearns funds. 

Althqugh the final allocation of $2,110,000 for the academic year 
1962-63 constituted a significant increase over the total for the 
previous year, for the 47 centers, with which the program had started 
the academic year 1961-62, the benefit was almost negligible. The 
five new Latin American centers designated halfway through that year 
were now operating through the full academic year 1962-63 and were 
receiving support in the amount of $40,000 each; the Luso-Brazilian 
Center at the University of Wisconsin was receiving increased support 

73^291 0—64 8 • . 
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TOTAL FEDERAL SUPPORT; $1,851,007 



Figure 3.— Allocation of Federal support to NDEA Language and Area Centers, by world 
region: Academic year 1961-62 




to enable it to embrace all of Latin America; and a new center had 
been designated at Indiana University for the conduct of a second 
Uralic-Altaic program, thus bringing the number of NDEA centers 
up to 53. The result was that a substantial portion of the increase 
in available funds was already obligated. Moreover, because support 
once allocated to a given center was not as a matter of policy either 
withdrawn or reduced (except at university request), this obligation 
of funds amounted to a commitment for future yet^s as well. Thus, 
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the bulk of the costs of expansion and rising expenses at the original 
centers was borne by the universities themselves. 

In many cases, NDEA support had never amounted to the 50 
percent of the cost of a center operation as permitted by law; after 2 
years, duri ig which levels of NDEA support remained almpst fixed, 
the proportion of the cost borne by Federal funds fell even further. 
Indeed, Federal funds constituted only 20-30 percent of the collective 
operating budgets of a group of 24 centers which voluntarily submitted 
comparisons between the amounts of NDEA support and their total 
operating budgets for either 196 1-62 or 1962-63. The willingness of 
these universities to bear the financial burdens of expansion seemed to 
demonstrate the extent to which the center concept had found 
acceptance in the academic community. Their ability to continue 
to do so, however, remained uncertain. As the director of Stanford's 
Chinese-Japanese Language and Area Center stated in his technical 
report submitted in July 1963: 

While the Fellowship program and the Center program under Title VI have 
played a major part in the development because of the financial assistance 
that has become available from the Office of Education, it should be pointed 
out that this has given an impetus that goes beyond the level of Govern- 
ment support. This is shown by the increase in the University's contri- 
bution to East Asian studies. The University's contribution has been 
growing even faster than the Government's and is now more than five 
times the amount the Office of Education contributes to the Center. It 
is difficult to see how the University after the next few years can find the 
resources to continue this rate of growth. 

Owing in large part to the designation of the new Latin American 
centers in the southeastern United States, the 53 centers operating in 
the fourth academic year of the NDEA centers program provided a 
much improved geographical distribution of centers in the country. 
As regards distribution by world area, the 53 centers are now divided 
as follows: East Asian — 11, Southeast Asian — 3, South Asian — 6, 
Middle Eastern — 8, Uralic-Altaic — 2, Asian-Slavic — 2, Slavic and 
East European — 10, African — 4, and Latin American — 7 . (See 
app. E. table 3.) 

On the basis of a rough comparison between the capacities of 
existing programs and national needs, the most serious deficiencies 
concerned Africa and South and Southeast Asia. In planning for 
academic year 1963-64, the fifth year of the program, an increase of 
funds, provided by a transfer from the fellowship program, made it 
possible to strengthen the African and the South Asian areas. A 
new center for South Asian studies was designated at Duke Univer- 
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TOTAL FEDERAL SUPPORT: $2,110,000 




Figure 4.— Allocation of Federal support to NDEA Language and Area Centers, by world 
region: Academic year 1962-B3 



sity, further improving the situation in the South. Support was 
provided for a fifth African center at Columbia University; and 
existing support to the large African center at UCLA was nearly 
doubled. 

The final distribution of NDEA support for 1963-64, a total of 
$2,520,000, placed the Slavic and East Asian areas at the head of 
the list; each enjoyed approximately 20 percent of the available 
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support. Latin America, the Middle East, and South Asia each 
received from 12 to 15 percent. The African share had risen to 7 
percent and the other global regions — Southeast Asian, Asian-Slavic, 
and Ur alic- Altaic — each received 5 percent or less. (See app. E, 
table 3,") 



TOTAL FEDERAL SUPPORT: $2,520,000 




Figure 5.— Allocation of Federal support to NDEA Language and Area Centers, by world 
region: Academic year 1963^4 
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TOTAL FEDERAL SUPPORT: $8,555,660 




Figure 6.— Allocation of Federal support to NDEA Language and Area Centers, by world 
region: Academic years 19S9<^4 



The Summer Programs 



In contracting for language and area centers the Office of Education 
at first made no distinction between summer programs and the regular 
academic year programs. Annual contracts were written and auto- 
matically, renewed to preserve continuity and enable institutions to 
plan ahead with some sense of security. As no attempt was made 
to differentiate what took place in the summer from what happend 
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during the balance of the year, Federal support was initially given 
for summer session instruction at some centers on the same basis as 
for academic year inetruction. In 1960, the first time summer pro- 
grams were supported, somewhat less than $40,000 was allocated to 
10 programs. The following summer 15 programs received nearly 
$55,000 out of a total center allocation of $1,851,007. During both 
summers other prograiiis were also offered by language and area 
centers but without Federal support. 

By 1961 it was apparent that this method of contracting did not 
make the most of the value of summer for language learning. The 
academic profession was becoming painfully aware that too often 
graduate students had to commence learning an uncommon language 
late in their academic career, to the detriment of their particular 
discipline. At the same time, the revolution that was taking place 
in the method of language learning, together with the development of 
many summer intensive courses which compressed into 8 to 12 weeks 
academic work that had previously often taken a full year, was 
becoming apparent even to some skeptics. While it was obvious 
that the academic year program played the more substantial part in 
the long-range development of language and area studies, the summer 
was peculiarly suited to, and offered unique possibilities for, language 
learning. Hence, in 1962 plans were made to utilize the summer 
more fully as an anciUaiy development of the language and area 
centers program. 

In 1962, NDEA funds allocated to center programs for that summer 
rose abruptly to over $140,000. This was divided among 24 summer 
programs, and accounted for 7 percent of the total annual centers 
expenditure as compared with 3 percent in 1961. Four of these 
1962 summer programs broke new ground by being the subject of 
separate contracts which gave a high priority to intensive language 
instruction. Many of the supported summer sessions had, of course, 
always involved language courses, and sometimes these had been 
intensive. But the separate contract system now made it possible 
to put summer programs to a special use. The need to master dif- 
ficult languages while fulfilling the other basic degree requirements 
saddled many graduate students with unduly burdensome academic 
programs. The summer programs, by offering special language 
courses and providing students with the opportunity to concentrate 
on their language needs, were aimed directly at this problem. It 
was found that by employing an intensive approach — usually 15 to 
20 contact hours per week for 8 to 12 weeks plus work in the language 
laboratory — 2 semesters of ^^regular** language instruction could be 
telescoped into a single intensive summer session. The advantage 
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to the student, whether graduate or undergraduate, especially in 
those cases where language mastery is strictly ancillary to the re- 
quirements for a degree in another discipline, is all but universally 
recognized. 

By the summer of 1963 nearly all summer programs were the sub- 
ject of separate contracts. The result was that their offerings could be 
planned on a nationwide scale, with support allocated in such a manner 
as to insure reasonable geographical distribution of offerings and 
appropriate representation of the critical languages. Summer pro- 
grams from then on were to be selected for support each year with- 
out reference to previous support. Each summer thus became the 
occasion for an independent competition among centers wishing to 
offer summer language instruction. This system was in marked 
contrast to that used for the academic year centers which were 
assured of continuing support. 

The summer of 1963 saw the same number (24) of programs sup- 
ported as in 1962; but this year only the 4 which had been included 
in the contracts for the new Latin American centers were holdovers 
from the earlier system of contracting. The other 20 represented 
an unprecedented investment of $211,338 in summer intensive lan- 
guage instruction at NDEA centers, testimony to the expanding 
demand for such offerings. Of the 24 programs, 6 were East Asian, 
5 were Latin American, and 4 were Slavic and East European. South 
Asia, the Middle East, and Africa had 2 programs each; Southeast 
Asia, Uralic- Altaic, and Asian-Slavic had one each. (See app. E, 
tables 9 and 10, for distribution by world region and fiscal allocation, 
1960-1964.) 

Plans for the summer of 1964, crystallized in the fall of 1963, 
provided for 22 programs of intensive language instruction at 20 uni- 
versities. Federal support totaled approximately 8250,000, somewhat 
less than half of the total cost of all the programs, Thirty-two 
critically needed languages (plus Sanskrit) were offered to about 
1,500 students, over half of them graduate students. Undergraduate 
enrollments, which are steadily increasing, accounted for the balance. 
Of the 22 programs, 5 fell in the East Asian area, 5 in Slavic and East 
European fields, 3 each in South Asian, Middle Eastern, and Latin 
American, 2 in Southeast Asian, and 1 in the African area. (See 
app. E, table 11.) 

Several groups of universities alternate in offering joint or coopera- 
tive summer programs. Although many institutions prefer to operate 
their own programs, the advantages of a rotating summer school have 
been persuasive. Nationwide enrollments in some of the critically 
needed languages are too small to justify duplication of courses. In 
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addition^ joint effort allows concentrated use of the skills of the limited 
number of faculty members available for instruction and at the same 
time gives teachers greater freedom and thus more time for research. 
Moreover, in a joint or rotating summer program the student usually 
has a larger number of courses from which to arrange useful combi- 
nations of language and area courses, although for the most part a 
student taking an elementary intensive course has no time for any- 
thing else. 

Several cooperative programs received NDEA support for summer 
1964. The Inter-University Program for Near Eastern Languages, the 
pioneer among such ventures, was held at UCLA after a summer 
(1963) in which it received no NDEA funds because it was held at 
Georgetown University where there was no NDEA center. The 
second of five rotating Far Eastern Language Institutes sponsored in 
the Midwest by the Committee on Institutional Cooperation was 
held at Indiana University^ also a non-NDEA center and thus without 
Federal support under title VI, although the first yearns program at 
the University of Michigan was conducted with NDEA matching 
funds. The Inter-University Rotating Summer School on South 
Asia, held at the University of Chicago in 1963, moved to the Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley) in 1964 with the participation, in addition, 
of the Universities of Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota. The 
alternating Southeast Asian language program was conducted at 
Cornell after a .summer at Yale in 1963, The Universities of Kansas 
and Colorado cooperated in sponsoring two programs, one in Russian 
and Polish and the otlrer in Chinese and Japanese; in 1963 the former 
was at Colorado and the latter at Kansas, and they reversed their 
locations for 1964. Finally, although there is no formal structure of 
cooperation in the African fields, since 1962 NDEA funds have sup- 
ported one major African program each summer; the one for 1964 was 
held at Duquesne University. 

The significance of the summer language programs has been attested 
by reports from the institutions themselves, by a preliminary appraisal 
conducted in 1962 which helped to set goals for summer language 
instruction (see app. C), and by a seminar held at the University of 
Chicago in August 1963 and composed of center faculty members who 
had visited or were involved in teaching in 1963 summer programs 
(see app. D). The testimony, however, also draws attention to un- 
resolved problems, such as the placement of students, the articulation 
of summer instruction with academic year coursework, the limited 
subvention available to students, and the high cost of instruction. 

The summer intensive program remains the major device currently 
available for minimizing the burden of uncommon language learning 
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in academic year curriculums and the resulting prolongation of degree 
programs. The summer also provides optimal conditions for single- 
minded application to language learning and permits maximum 
utilization of the still limited resources of instructional talent in the un- 
common languages. Furthermore, the new NDEA concentration on 
intensive summer programs, illustrated by the allotment to centers of 
100 undergraduate awards for summer language study in 1963 (doubled 
in 1964), may be contributing to the current general tendency to en- 
liven and intensify summer study for both graduate and undergraduate 
students. 
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Impact of the Centers Program 



O THER PARTS of this report view the centers program conducted 
under the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) in the larger 
context of a nationwide educational movement stressing language and 
area studies of non-Western regions of the world. This section focuses 
more narrowly on the contractual relationships between the U.S. 
Office of Education and the 55 federally supported language and area 
centers, on actual expenditures of public funds for the support of these 
centers, and on some of the overall achievements of the program. 

Financial Support, Center Distribution, and Global Coverage 

The Federal Government will have spent just over $8,500,000 on 
language and area center operations by June 30, 1964, the end of the 
first 5 years of the centers program. In 1959-60 the program started 
modestly with an allocation of $500,000. In the following year ex- 
penditures rose to $1,575,000; in 1961-62, to about $1,850,000; in 
1962-63, to $2,110,000; and in 1963-64, to $2,520,000. (See app. E, 
table 1.) 

With the prescribed 50 percent university contribution to the financ- 
ing of the new and/or expanded activities eligible for NDEA support, 
the new funds infused into language and area programs by the end of 
the fifth academic year, 1963-64, could not total less than $17 million. 
Since many of the universities were contributing far inore than 50 
percent of total center budgets, with some providing as much as 80 
percent, the total size of the investment was, of course, substantially 
higher 

In the original planning of the centers program it was thought that 
some 50 centers could reasonably be expected to achieve the goal of 
adequate coverage both of world regions and of domestic enrollments 
in higher education. The 55 centers established by the beginning of 

* Funds currently being allocated for academic year 1964-65, Including the 1964 summer program, will 
add another $2,580,000, thus bringing the grand total to over $11 million by June 30, 1965. Because of the 
overmatching of Federal funds by the universitlea, not less than $25 million will have been Invested In 
^anguage and area studies since 1958. 
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academic year 1963-64 were thus not far wide of the number origi- 
nally postulated. 

Meanwhile, however, the growing acceptance of the center concept 
in higher education generally, fostered in part by the example of the 
federally supported centers and in part by the momentum of non- 
Western studies, had rendered an expansion of the original target 
entirely feasible except for budgetary limitations. Increasing num- 
bers of non-NDEA language and area programs had appeared across 
the academic map by 196 3-64, constituting a large potential clientele 
for Federal support in the event that larger resources should become 
available. As the 53 center dii^ectors observed in a statement (see 
app. B) formulated in fall 1962: ''Many critical languages are not yet 
taught in this country; others are taught only at the introductory 
level. In spite of the training of new specialists under provisions of 
the Act, >ve lack sufficient faculty with competence in all the areas of 
importance to the U.S, Upon us will now fall a large share of the duty 
of training the teachers who will introduce languages in much earlier 
stages of school and college education. The same considerations ol 
national interest which led to the enactment of tl National Defense 
Education Act in 1958 are more pressing now than then.^' 

Geographical distribution of centers through the various regions of 
the United States v/as achieved only in the early part of 1962 by the 
designation of new Latin American centers, some of which were lo- 
cated in the previously unrepresented Southern States. With the 
exception of the Russian Center at Vanderbilt University and the 
newly designated South Asian Center at Duke University, however, 
the Soutuern States east of Texas are still without centers for other 
parts of the world. Otherwise, however, while centers are not spread 
evenly over the map by States* the distribution accords quite closely 
with student population. (See map, frontispiece.) 

As for distribution by global region (see app. E, table 3), the para- 
mount weaknesses at the end of 5 years of NDEA still appear to be 
chiefly in Africa and South and Southeast Asia. The designation of 
new centers for 1963-64 at Duke University and Columbia University, 
for South Asian and African studies respecti^ ely, was but a modest 
remedy for the deficiency. This is not to say that expansion in other 
regions appears unwarranted, but only that these areas seem more 
seriously underrepresented. With respect to other regional arrange- 
ments, some sentiment has also been manifested for combinations of 
regions at a given center where this appeared to offer economies and, 
on the other hand, for attention to more compact subareas, such as 
East Africa, the Caribbean, or the Balkans, on which a center might 
concentrate its work. 
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There is of course no single pattern on which all centers must model 
themselves. It is entirely proper that some centers be large and 
ambitious, others modest in size and objective. Some may wish to 
enlarge their purview geographically, others to focus more narrowly- 
Some may already have attained their desired coverage and scale, 
whether modest or ambitious, while others still find themselves in an 
early stage of growth and expansion. It was with some such idea of 
functional diversification among centers in mind that one center 
director was prompted to ask: “Might it not be wiser if the centers 
of hij^h soecialization and great resources cooperated with the smaller 
centel^ within given re^onal groupings for the purpose of promoting 
commonly agreed upon objectives?^^ Future center development 
may well reflect an increasing differentiation of roles such that the 
small center will, in his words, “not feel it necessary to be exactly like 
the big one.” 



Student Enrollment, Eaculty, and Balance of Courses 

Assessment of the impact of NDEA support on either enrollments or 
faculty personnel at the centers cannot be exact. While statistics 
might show how many students are enrolled in center courses and how 
many ins.tructors are supported by NDEA funds for teaching those 
courses, it would be misleefiing to assume that there is any way of 
measuring ahsolvie gains over the situation that would now prevail 
had NDEA not been enacted. The trend in the direction encouraged 
by this section of the Act was already strong, and some of the activities 
now supported by Federal funds would probably have been effected 
in any case through the use of university or other resources — although 
this would certainly have entailed commensurate sacrifices, partic- 
ularly in such expensive undertakings as the introduction of new 
language offerings into the curriculum. 

Basically, what NDEA support has accomplished is the reinforce- 
ment of. other resources in such a way that language and area studies 
could move ahead more rapidly and on a broader front. Federal 
support has assured the maintenance of a balance between language 
and area courses, between instructional and other costs, and among 
the several world regions. Without NDEA, the advance could have 
been neither so steady, so balanced, nor so widespread. The NDEA 
centers program has helped language and area studies to become a 
regular and accepted activity on at least 34 major campuses through- 
out the United States* 
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While no single yardstick is available by which all aspects of the 
language development program can bo measured, and while the 
responsibility for the growth of the program belongs in many places, 
the fact that there has been a broad gain on every front is clearly 
evident. It would appear that from 1958-59 (the academic year 
preceding the implementation of title VI) to 1963-64 (for which, at 
this writing, no definitive statistics are available), the number of 
uncommon modern foreign languages offered at institutions of higher 
learning rose from fewer than 20 to more than 80. In the same 5-ye^r 
period, at NDEA centers alone, the number of teachers offering 
instruction in these languages grew from less than 80 to well over 200. 
And the number of college and university students in the country 
learning these uncommon languages (that is, foreign languages other 
than Russian, Spanish, French, German, and Italian) more than 
trebled. 

Basic to this trend has been the Federal support which has enabled 
NDEA centers to originate offerings in languages previously untaught 
and to bear the initially high costs of these courses while enrollments 
remained small. The effects of this are evident in the steady climb 
in the total number of languages offered with Federal support from 
25 in 1959-60 to 44 in the next year, to 48 in 1961-62, to 52 in 1962-63, 
and, finally, to 56. B\it NDEA support has also contributed indirectlj^' 
to a corresponding, though less momentous, increase in the centers^ 
capacity to offer critical languages without Federal support. By 
1963-64, the total of supported and unsupported languages offered 
at centers had reached approximately 75. (See app. E, tables 4 
and 5.) 

In fall 1962 the combined total of language courses offered at all 
centers was over 700, as compared with nearly 850 courses in area 
subjects. In terms of course enrollments, some 40 percent were in 
language and the rest in area courses. (App. E, tables 6 and 7 
show j^rea courses by discipline but the totals there are cumulative 
for the full academic year.) 

A crucial point concerns the relationship between language instruc- 
tion and offerings in the related area disciplines. Nearly all concepts 
of area studies have included acknowledgement of the need to main- 
tain an equilibrium between language and area. More than half of 
all center support imder the Act has gone into language instruction 
in order to help establish this equilibrium and to insure that area 
specialists, whether primarily language or social science students, 
should be able to acquire proficiency in the main language or lan- 
guages of their areas. The.net result of title VI support has been to 
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foster and strengthen language study wherever it was deficient and 
especially to encourage the offering of courses in many more lan- 
guages than had been taught before. (See app. E, table 5.) On 
the other hand, where area offerings were the weaker element, they 
have often received greater support. 

Without taking account of variables such as the amount of time 
given to center courses or the duplication which results when the 
same individual teaches both language and area courses, thjs following 
table shows the number of teaching personnel, exclusive of informants 
(native speakers) and assistants, supported in whole or in part from 
program funds in the first 4 academic years of NDEA: 



Field 


Number of teaching personnel supported 




1959-60 


1960-61 


1961-62 


1962-63 


Language 


83 


199 


228 


212 


Area 


48 


129 


154 


246 



With respect to faculty appointments, NDEA centers have been 
encouraged, within the limits of available funds, to make needed 
appointment's to fill out their programs of language instruction in the 
assurance that such new activities would have high priority as allow- 
able expenses. In this way, not only has the recruitment of highly 
qualified scholars been assisted, but the employment of personnel for 
the drill work involved in intensive language teaching and for the 
operation of language laboratories has also been stimulated. 

In the same way the inclusion of specialists in related disciplines 
not previously represented in center course offerings has always been 
an allowable expense. By allocating portions of their NDEA funds 
to help support newly appointed specialists in the appropriate depart- 
ments, centers have often been able to streugctien area Offerings in 
economics, sociology, linguistics, art, and other disciplines. 

With respect to faculty, two additional tendencies can be mentioned. 
One is the growing inclination, reflecting the enhanced status and 
permanence of centers, to appoint to tenure positions those faculty 
members whose principal responsibilities lie within a center program. 
The other is the greater opportunity which centers afford faculty 
specialists to give an increasing portion of their teaching time to the 
subjects of their specialization. As offerings in more specialized 
subjects increase, faculty members are often able to devote more 
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time to the fields in which they have invested their training; this is 
particularly rewarding to them when these courses are also clearly 
witMn the boundaries of the discipline in which they wish to maintain 
their credentials. 

Finally, the gathering of scholarly strength within the centers has 
had demonstrable value in connection with the research program 
conducted under the terms of title VI of the Act. This program has 
given high priority to the preparation of basic instructional materials 
for the neglected languages. And the centers have been at once 
primary users of these materials, along with the many other institu- 
tions benefiting from' this research, and repositories of language 
•skills which could be employed in the development of the materials. 
Approximately 70 NDEA language research projects have been or 
are being conducted by some 50 persons associated with the centers. 

The extent to which the purpose of the Congress has been fulfilled 
is evidenced by the record of growth in student enrollments in modern 
foreign language courses. Annual reports by the Modern Language 
Association of America (MLA) on college language enrollments have 
amply demonstrated that, for the country as a whole, student enroll- 
ments^have increased much more rapidly than have overall college 
and university registrations. From 1958 to 1961, for example, lan- 
guage course enrollments grew about twice as fast as did registrations 
in higher education. And for those early years, within the general 
increase in language enrollments, the rate of growth for graduate 
students exceeded the rate for undergraduates; from 1960 to 1961, 
for example, graduate language enrollments rose steeply by 27.5 
percent, while undergraduate enrollments rose by 12.8 percent. 

Concentrating more directly on the critical languages supported 
at centers, the MLA findings show still more striking increases in 
uncommon language enrollments, particularly among graduate stu- 
dents. Whereas the uncommon languages accounted for only 1.9 
percent of all modern foreign language enrollments in 1958, the figure 
had risen to 2.4 percent by 1961. And the following table, extracted 
from the MLA reports, shows the extent of growth for certain un- 
common languages: 
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Higher Education Enrollments by Language, Fall Semesters, 195M7 



Language 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


Afrikaans 


3 


5 


6 


3 


10 


Aiaskan-Athapaskan 










6 


Albanian 


1 




8 


5 


4 


Altaic 










3 


Anohoric- 






2 


1 


3 


Arabic 


371 


426 


525 


693 


721 


Armenian 


35 


21 


20 


35 


72 


Bambara 








7 


3 


Bantu 


2 


5 


4 


7 




Bengali 






9 


12 


23 


Berber languages 






1 


3 


7 


Bulgarian 


9 




23 


34 


32 


Burmese. 




1 


25 


12 


18 


Caucasian- 




2 




Chinese 


585 


799 


1, 763 


2, 200 


2, 165 


Creole (African) 








2 




Czech 


42 


49 


95 


192 


171 


Egyptian 








3 




Eskimo 








7 


11 


Estonian 






2 


1 


8 


Ewe 




1 


4 


5 


Finnish 


4 


11 


20 


9 


39 


Gafat 








1 




Geez - 








1 




Georgian 






7 


3 


3 


Gio 




1 








Gurage— 








1 




H arari 








1 




Hausa, 










2 


Hawaiian 


48 


41 


50 


33 


71 


Hindi.. 


8 


20 


106 


168 


177 


Hindistani 


6 


33 








Hungarian 


18 


8 


69 


78 


92 


Ibo- -- 








3 




Icelandic 


5 


4 


17 


33 


15 


Ilocano- 








4 




Indonesian. (Bahasa) 




2 


13 






Indonesian (Malay) 


11 


23 


24 


{84 


|86 


Iranian . 


17 


13 








Japanese 


837 


1, 153 


i, 539 


1, 976 


2,368 


Javanese . 










3 


Khalkha 






2 


4 




Korean 


26 


23 


168 


190 


188 


Kpelle-- _ . 








4 




Krio 










20 


Kurdish- 








1 


2 


Lettish 






2 




2 


Lithuanian 


14 


17 


31 


26 


26 


Malay. > . 


1 


4 


5 






Malay a lam 










2 


Manyrika - 


3 


3 








Marathi.. 




2 


1 


1 


3 


Mayan 








3 




Mongolian 


6 


6 


9 


3 


18 


Nep^- _ 








3 




Nepali 








1 


2 


Persian 


23 


17 


62 


97 


152 


Polish 


309 


347 


539 


628 


733 



733^291 0—64 i 
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Higher Education Enrollments by Language, Fall Semesters, 1958-62— Continued 



Language 


1958 


1969 


1960 


1961 


1962 


Portuguese 


596 


800 


1, 017 


1,307 


1, 802 


Quechua 






9 


3 


6 


Romanian _ >. 




1 


23 


26 


36 


Samoan 






6 


Serbo-Croatian 


36 


47 


149 


145 


102 


Siamese 










3 


Singhalese 




i 






3 


Slovak 


1 


2 


26 


74 


68 


Slovene __ 






4 


5 


6 


Swahili - 


4 


28 


22 


48 


96 


Tagalog _ 


1 


1 


1 




4 


Tamil 






3 


4 


11 


Telugu-*. - _ » . _ 






4 


7 


14 


Thai 


3 


7 


48 


98 


74 


Tibetan _ 


6 


8 


13 


13 


9 


Tigrinya. 








1 




Tswana 










5 


Turldsh __ 


36 


61 


76 


111 


126 


Twi . 






2 






Ukrainian 


1 


11 


59 


55 


106 


Urdu 




1 


7 


7 


15 


Uzbek__A - 






4 


5 


4 


Vietnamese 






38 


16 


153 


Yoruba 


3 


3 


23 


10 


17 


2ulu>. - . . 










3 














Total enrollment 


3, 071 


4, 008 


6, 679 


8,513 


9, 927 


Total number of students ^ 


2, 047 


2, 672 


4, 453 


5, 675 


6, 618 



Estimates of number of students are based on the MLA formula, course enrollments^ 1 student. 



The situation bos been somewhat different for Russian and Spanish, 
the two languages commonly taught but also eligible for support at 
NDEA centers because of their critical importance in non-Western 
studies. Spanish enrollments were already high at the beginning of 
NDEA, and growth has therefore been modest in percentage terms — a 
9.2 percent increase in 1959 oyer 1968, and a 13.3 percent increase in 
1961 over 1960. But Spanish has consistently accounted for over a 
quarter of both the college modem foreign language enrollments and 
of the total increase in these enrollments. Russian, on the other 
hand, underwent its period of dramatic growth at the beginning of 
NDEA when enrollments rose by 66.5 percent in 1959 over 1958. 
Since that initial spurt, Russian enrollments have leveled off to a more 
modest rate of increase (10.9 percent in 1961 over 1960), accounting 
for just over 5 percent of all modern foreign language enrollments 
in 1961. 

In a general way it is clear, since many uncommon languages are 
taught almost exclusively at the NDEA centers, that these centers 
have accounted for a large portion of uncommon i’anguage enrollments 
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and a lesser share of Russian and Spanish enrollments. In fall 1962, 
for example, NDEA centers reported a total of 9,553 language enroll- 
ments in 714 courses, representing over 6,000 students. The largest 
single portion fell to the Slavic and East European centers with 3,759 
course enrollments, predominantly in Russian. East Asian centers 
reported 2,148 course enrollments, mainly in Chinese and Japanese. 
Latin American centers reported 1,841 coui’se enrollments, almost 
entirely in Spanish and Portuguese. For the remaining world regions, 
course enrollments at centers ranged from 1,000 in Middle Eastern 
languages downward to 130 in African languages. Each of these 
totals represented a large share of national enrollments in the languages 
of the world areas concerned. 

Approximately 2,421 center students were degree candidates in 
1962-63, most of them in traditional disciplines with area specializa- 
tion but some in area programs as such. About a fourth of the 
candidacies were for undergraduate degrees, and the rest were for 
unspecified graduate degrees, whether M.A., Ph. D., or other. 

The general pattern of growth in both language and area course 
enrollments at NDEA centers is illustrated by figures from six 
randomly chosen centers for which full statistics are available. In 
1958-59, the year before any NDEA center was designated, these six 
programs recorded about 1,000 enrollments in area and fewer than 500 
in language courses. By 1962-63, these figures had risen to over 
2,000 for area and nearly 1,000 for language. In general, the pattern 
for these six centers was a doubling of enrollments in both language 
and area courses. But two of these centers were mainly concerned 
with Spanish and Russian. If they are excluded, the remaining four 
register more than the trebling of uncommon language enrollments 
that the above MLA table shows for the country as a whole. 



Other Categories of NDEA Support to Centers 



Language and area instruction, including such allowable expenses 
as instructional salaries, native informants^ salaries, and language 
laboratory costs, has claimed over half of the Federal funds allocated 
to NDEA centers. Indirect or overhead costs and retirement pay- 
ments have taken roughly a quarter of the appropriations for centers. 

The other activities included as allowable expenses in center 
contracts are: Library acquisitions and processing, administration, 
travel (discussed in the subsection ^^Overseas Activity,” p. 46), and 
special lectures and conferences. (See app. E, table 8, for detailed 
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breakdown of support.) Library support has been the largest of these 
items and has included expenditures both for book purchasing and 
for personnel to process the acquisitions. This item has accounted 
for from 12 to 15 percent of NDEA iiupport and has been significant 
in enabling even those universities with large libraries to increase 
their collections dealing with non -Western areas to a point adequate 
for both instruction and research. For smaller institutions with less 
imposing libraries, library support has been even more important, 
undergirding them for new fields of instruction in both language and 
area. From the national viewpoint, the stimulus has been equally 
important in increasing the Nation^s library resources in fields where 
research libraries are rare. The greatest weakness in the pattern of 
library growth is the shortage of library personnel with command of 
the uncommon languages. Efforts are being made both to provide 
library training for persons already in possession of the needed lan- 
guage skills and to strengthen the language component in library 
training, but the buildup to this combination of skills is necessarily 
slow. 

A center, like any other administrative unit, involves organizational 
expenses that cannot easily be absorbed elsewhere in a university 
budget. The time of the center director is the most important single 
item within this category, fo • the functions of leadership and coordi- 
nation are in most cases der landing in themselves and crucial for the 
programme success. The larger the program, the more directional and 
secretarial time is usually required. The tendency has been for the 
administrative item to increase, though it has thus far remained under 
10 percent of the total allocation. 

A minute portion of NDEA funds, about 1 percent in ail, has gone 
for special events such ar guest lectures, conferences, and colloquiums. 
The support given for outside lecturers has enabled centers to diversify 
their programs by inviting distinguished foreign and domestic scholars 
to lecture on their specialties. Conferences have usually been devoted 
to the exploration of, and sharing of experience about, the special 
problems of the various non -Wes tern fields of study. And colloquiiuns 
or center seminars, whether limited to faculty or mort‘ broadly con- 
ceived, have often proved a useful device for welding together the 
disparate disciplinary viewpoints and departmental interests repre- 
sented within a single program. 



Overseas Activity ^ 

Another aspect of the burgeonmg postwar emphasis on the inter- 
national dkacnsions of education has been the acceptance, at all 
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levels of training, of the benefits of study abroad. Direct overseas 
experience, while regarded as generally useful, is of particular im- 
portance to those specializing in non-Western language and area 
studies, especially at the graduate level. The beginner in language 
study may derive from residence in a non-Westem country no benefits 
that he could not equally well obtain in the classroom and language 
laboratory at home. But the more advanced language student can 
hardly fail to profit from the opportunity to use and hear the language 
in question at every turn. And the student in any of the other area 
disciplines can obtain from overseas study advantages not available 
in the classroom at home. 

Much the most important advantage of study abroad to language 
and area studies is the opportunity this affords candidates for ad- 
vanced degrees to pursue research in them area of concern. It 
follows naturally that centers have shown a growing awareness of the 
benefits of the overseas 'aspect of their work, and that some have 
sought to increase the number of openings for individual students to 
acquire direct experience of their areas and languages. More far- 
reaching still have been the efforts by the centers to found institutional 
adjuncts abroad. The resulting overseas centers serve both students 
and faculty needs and promise to become an important feature of 
the language and area center programs. 

Opportunities for study abroad by language and area center students 
have increased notably since the beginning of NDEA. Stanford 
University, for example, conducts in behalf of an inter-university 
group a Center of Japanese Studies in Tokyo and a Center of 
Chinese Studies in Taipei for qualified students, including National 
Defense Foieign Language Fellows. Students from the Luso-Brazil- 
ian Center at the University of Wisconsin have attended summer ses- 
sions at the University of Rio Grande do Sul in Porto Alegre, Brazil . 
The American Institute of Indian Studies is a means of fostering 
research in India by staff members of the institute's 27 member 
colleges and universities; senior fellows pursuing postdoctoral study, 
graduate students, and faculty fellows may avail themselves of 
institute facilities. A similar institute is being organized in Cairo — as 
in the case of the institute in India, through the State Department 
and with the use of counterpart fimds — and is initially sponsored 
by several American colleges and universities, most of which possess 
NDEA centers of Middle Eastern studies- 

There are also overseas programs supported by associations and 
foundations which students at language and area centers may use 
for the advancement of their language studies and degree programs. 
The Associated Colleges of the Midwest and the University of Wis- 
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consin sponsor a year abroad in India for undergraduates of member 
colleges and universities. The Carnegie Corporation provides funds 
for the National Undergraduate Program for Study Abroad at 
Shimlan, on the outskirts of Beirut, Lebanon. The students are 
selected by Princeton University, through a national competition, 
for further intensive training in Arabic, 

In this regard, Princeton University has originated a ^^fifth” year for 
its students. Princeton undergraduates who have had at least 2 
years of a modern foreign language may go abroad for a year of 
study, not in place of one of the 4 undergraduate years but as an 
extra year. Another development at Princeton is a new program 
in which undergraduates from cooperating colleges may attend 
Prince tor. for a year in order to study the Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, 
Russian, and Turkish languages and related regional studies. This 
^^junior year” program was designed to offer courses not available 
on the home campus to students from other liberal arts colleges. 
It was announced late in the spring of 1963 and had over a dozen 
students in 1963-64. 

No less valuable in the overall scheme is the growing emphasis 
upon faculty travel abroad. This may involve either an actual 
exchange of faculty members between American and foreign insti- 
tutions or simply the engagement of visiting faculty from abroad 
or the provision of opportunities for native American, faculty to 
teach and pursue research abroad. Visiting scholars eiirich and vary 
both the curriculum and intrafaculty relationships; and the overseas 
experience of a center^s o^vn faculty members is fed back into the 
program upon their return. As Robert Byrnes of Indiana University 
-ecently stated: 



The shrinking of the world, the nature of knowledge and of scholarship, 
and the quality of research completed in other countries all indicate that we 
must insure that at least our very best students leave our training centers 
fully qualified to enter the ranks of international scholarship. 

This comment applies equally well to faculty members. One of the 
best means of strengthening the qualifications of both students and 
faculty members of tbe centers is to provide as many opportunities 
as possible for serious study and research abroad and for exposure 
in the centers here at home to the best scholars from abroad. 

Title VI of the NDEA makes specific provision for foreign travel 
by center personnel, and support has consistently been allocated for 
this purpose under center contracts. This support has always been 
small, dropping to around 2 percent of available funds in 1963-64; 
but the number of center faculty that have gone abroad has been 
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large — even though not reflected fully in center budgets owing to 
fiscal limitations. For 1963-64 the Office of Education, utilizing 
funds under the Mutual Educational and Cultuial Exchange Act of 
1961 (Fulbright-Hays Act) and acting in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of State, made 23 travel awards to enable center faculty to go 
abroad and foreign scholars to come to NDEA centers. 

An amplified program of awards for 1964-65 covering travel and 
subsistence Jor NDEA center persornel in accordance with Section 
102(b)(6) of the Fulbright-Hays Act was administered entirely by the 
Office of Education. About 50 awards, of 2 to 12 months' duration 
and providing support at rates of as much as $15,000 per year, were 
made to selected faculty members at NDEA-supported centers for 
periods of study and research abroad. 

This program of awards is designed to strengthen center operations 
by providing overseas research opportunities which could be planned by 
center directors on a long-range basis and in terms of the best interests 
and needs of the centers. The awards aia thus conceived not merely as 
assistance to individuals, but as contributions to institutional pro- 
grams, and are intended to meet acknowledged needs without dis- 
rupting center programs on campus. 

The idea of an international community of scholarship turns 
attention again to the matter of language proficiency. It is un- 
doubtedly highly important to have well-trained language teachers 
in both secondary and higher education, to have center graduates 
equipped for all types of service, whether at home or abroad, for 
which language skills are essential, and to have our scholars endowed 
with language proficiency sufficient to enable them to unlock the 
sources of research. But over and above this, the NDEA emphasis 
on language provides a basic undergirding fov scholarly communica- 
tion on a global basis. The entire centers program has enhanced 
American awareness of scholarly work produced in other countries 
and thus contributed to the interchange of ideas and research across 
national boundaries; at the same time it has helped to render foreign 
scholarship, both present and past, accessible to increasing numbers of 
American academicians. 

The importance of this by-product of center activity lies not only 
in its Contribution to the instructional and research capabilities of 
American higher education but also in its provision of a serious 
scholarly scaffolding for international exchange activities. A firm 
academic foundation for the educational and cultural exchange 
movement may well emerge in direct proportion to the growing 
strength and influence of the Nation's programs of non-Wes tern 
studies. 
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Outlook 



By way of summary, the first 5 years of the NDEA centers program 
have coincided with a general nationwide process of refinement and 
maturation of the concept of language and area studies. Partly 
because of Federal support, these studies have assumed a far more 
fixed and definite place in the curriculum. Thanks to foundation 
and Government cooperation with the universities, language study 
has assumed a proper position in equilibrium with other disciplines 
in preparation for area specialization. A language and area program 
has been defined as ‘‘a nexus among the several disciplines . . . 
drawing from them scholars who focus on a specific world region, 
each in his own fashion, and, in some instances, in collaboration.’^ 
At once more modest but also more relevant to instructional needs 
than some of the early formulations concerning area studies, this 
center concept has won its place in American higher education. Its 
great contribution lies in the improved training of personnel needed 
by our society to deal effectively with the non-Western world. 

The extent of graduate training and the number of graduate 
students in the critical languages have grown dramatically. The 
impact on the undergraduate level has been almost equally great. 
Summer intensive language programs have proliferated to the point 
that many of the uncommon languages are now commonly available. 

On the strength of these achievements it becomes possible to 
delineate certain needs previously less clear — or even unknown. 
If what has been begun by the language development program is to 
become fully rooted, accomplishments so far are more useful as 
pointei-s to emerging need and as stim’di to future planning than 
merely as evidence of the fulfillment of past directives and policies. 

Under the language and area centers program valuable precedents 
have been set. The device of matching funds has been found useful; 
its preservation would continue to help make adequate means avail- 
able to provide adequate instruction. The emphasis on graduate 
training was well chosen ; it should continue to be the basis of future 
developments in the field. Summer intensive programs have helped 
to accelerate language learning as well as academic year programs; 
they, too, should be continued. 
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The national interest would be well served by enabling many of 
the present NDEA. centers to expand as rapidly as the student de- 
mand and the availability of faculty specialists permit. Furthermore, 
conditions are ripe for the designation of a few additional and much- 
needed graduate centers, especially two or three in the African field 
but also one or two for Southeast Asia and Latin America. In 
these and other areas faculty talent is available and student interest 
has been awakened. 

Similar conditions are becoming evident at the undergraduate level 
as well. * Not only has iJie center concept included undergraduate 
instruction at all graduate centers but, in a modified version, it has 
proved applicable to the needs of those undergraduate colleges not 
associated with a graduate school. Here the Ford Foundation has 
given help and encouragement by providing funds for faculty sem- 
inars and by helping administrators to learn something about non- 
Western studies. 

As the first 5 years of NDEA have shown, the centers program 
has made a substantial contribution to the undergraduate experience 
and has already provided some of the actual models. Originally 
only 4 of the present 55 centers were thought of as solely under- 
graduate centers. In 1959-60 the first of the four was established 
at the University of Kansas, a successful pioneer in this field. During 
the next academic year the remaining three were designated — at 
the University of Arizona, the State University of Iowa, and Port- 
land State College in Oregon. Yet all centers offered courses for 
undergraduates. And some of those not originally thought of as 
undergraduate centers have still to award a Ph. D. degree. All 
this is but evidence that, although the centers program has focused on 
graduate study, undergraduates have also profited from it to almost 
as great a degree as graduate students. 

An early and excellent example of how a large center combines all 
levels of students is the East Asian Language and Area Center at 
Columbia University. Under its leadership general education courses 
have been offered in the undergraduate college in the major civili- 
zations of Asia and are taken usually by sophomores or juniors. 
Undergraduates may also major m oriental studies where emphasis 
is placed on appropriate language s’^v^dy as well as on some mastery 
of a single discipline. After a student receives his B.A., he may take 
regional or “area^^ work for the M.A., usually on a multidisciplinary 
basis, while continuing his work in the uncommon language. When 
a student with such a background becomes a Ph. D. candidate, he 
is able to do the specialized research demanded of him instead of 
taking basic, elementary courses in either language or area. 
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With refinements and modifications, the smaller undergraduate 
college may also provide a student with specialized training within 
the framework of the B.A. He may obtain a minimum of 2 years* 
study in an uncommon language as well as knowledge of a particular 
discipline. A unique example of such an institution is Portland 
State College where the Middle East Studies Center has successfully 
shown that area specialization and language learning go hand in hand 
with a liberal arcs education, without apparent loss to either. 

When considering the center concept and the undergraduate 
curriculum, it is obvious that certain valid and important conclusions 
have already been demonstrated and should be underscored: (1) 
For 5 years, all NDEA centers have been providing course work for 
undergraduates. (2) During this same period, area studies have 
also frequent! 3 ^ formed a part of general education in the under- 
graduate curriculum on many campuses. (3) Because language 
courses are normally open to undergraduates, more undergraduates 
than has been realized have taken uncommon language's presumubh^ 
supported for graduate students. A survey made in the United 
States during the fall of 1960 showed that 75 percent of all enroll- 
ments for study of the Japanese language were undergraduate. Two 
years later it was also found that, of the total enrollments at all NDEA 
centers, 62.5 percent were undergraduate. (4) With the growing 
awareness and acceptance of the need for language competence among 
academicians, language teaching has arrived at a relatively high degree 
of sophistication which makes it possible to consider the addition 
at ^he undergraduate level of the appropriate non-Westem languages 
along with non-Western studies. (5) Inclusion of all such non- 
W'jstern courses in the undergraduate curriculum is indeed properly 
part of a liberal arts education. 

Undergraduate development at two levels, one in connection with 
established graduate programs and the other at liberal arts colleges, 
can flourish only with outside support. Small colleges must compete 
with the universities for faculty. Someday, perhaps, there may be 
an adequate supply of teachers available. But the instructor of 
Chinese is needed now^ as is the teacher of Indian or African history. 

There are increasing opportunities to help train such teachers. 
Since many college administrators appear to be interested in helping 
scholars to develop area courses in their particular disciplines, re- 
training programs offer some hope that a shortcut does exist. In 
1963, for instance, the Office of Education announced a pilot post- 
doctoral fellowship program for teachers at undergraduate colleges 
who wished to study an uncommon language and related area work. 
Over 35 applicants indicated an interest in taking an intensive sum- 
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mer program in uncommon language followed by a year's work at 
one of the NDEA language and area centers in 1964-60. Fourteen 
teachers were selected for these awards; their study commenced in 
June 1964. 

With the inability of most undergraduate colleges to offer even ele- 
mentary courses in an uncommon language, much less advanced work, 
there will be greater need to call upon the services of the larger centers. 
The * ^junior year” at Princeton, started in 1963-64 and described 
on p. 48, is an example of how existing resources can be utilized. 
But, most significant of all perhaps, there will be need to recognize 
and to use the more flexible summer programs to greater advantage 
then heretofore. One hundred National Defense Foreign Language 
Fellowsliips for summer intensive language work at the undergrad- 
uate level were offered in 1963; and the number was doubled for 1964. 
By these and other methods, including cooperation among colleges, 
some of the more specialized prerequisites for language and area 
instruction may be provided without undue pressure on the small 
college. 

The liberal arts college not affiliated with a graduate school faces 
special problems in seeking to incorporate an appropriate measure of 
non-Western subject matter into its curriculum. For most such 
schools a language and area center modeled on the larger graduate 
programs is probably not the answer. Only a few, such as the one 
at Portland State College, have been able to make the requisite com- 
mitment and to muster the necessary range of faculty skills. The 
majority of undergraduate colleges are still unable or unwilling to do 
this. 

One approach that has been proposed, and is increasingly practiced, 
is to inject non-Western subject matter into existing course offerings. 
The shock of discovering that the three largest social science depart- 
ments at one well-known New England college offered 94 separate 
courses, 88 of which were properly classified in a Western European- 
American cultural context, may be stimulus enough for colleges to 
begin doing something along these lines. While this requires some 
fortification of faculty competence and a buildup of library resources, 
on the surface little change in actual course listings or in the compo- 
sition of the faculty is needed. But this is only the beginning and 
leads to another approach, one that is more demanding but still 
involves no distortion of the basic curriculum. A college may select 
one particular world region for concentration and begin the gradual 
development of a small staff, usually two or three faculty members, 
to teach the key language and to offer a few area courses directly 
bearing on the particular non-Western area. Such faculty seminars 
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as have been encouraged by the Ford Foundation have often been a 
featui*e of this kind of action; but until a specific commitment to both 
language and area has been made, emphasis on non-Western affairs 
must be thought of as relatively unambitious. 

A favored means of providing such a program without weakening 
college resources has l^een the collaboration of several neighboring 
colleges in providing students with language and area work. Exam- 
ples of such cooperative arrangements include: The Great Lakes 
Colleges Association whose 12 member colleges divide the task of 
providing instruction in non-Western languages and area subjects; 
the Connecticut Valley collaboration among the University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mount Holyoke, Amherst, and Smith ; and the Hill 
Center of Area Studies which involves four colleges in St. Paul, Minn. 

A further variation on the cooperative theme, indicating the manner 
in which large graduate centers can assist the liberal arts colleges, 
was the so-called “flying carpet^ arrangement in 1962-63, where b}^ 
members of the South Asia Language and Area Center at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago lectured on India at Haverford, Bryn Mawr, and 
Swarthmore. 

A survey conducted by the Association of American Colleges in 
1962 showed that more than half its members, about 400 colleges, 
had already made some move in the direction of non-Western studies 
and that language training was often included, especially Russian. 
Coupled with the report of the Committee on the College and World 
affairs, a second survey made by the association during the academic 
year 1963-64 will allow the undergraduate demand to be more precisely 
analyzed. With increa^sing manpower needs, however, it is already 
clear that only a coupling of the undergraduate effort with the con- 
tinuation of graduate programs will suffice to maintain the momentum 
that NDEA has so largely helped to generate. 

Most instruction in the uncommon languages still has to occur at 
the college level or beyond, and such instruction must, if it is to be 
effective for serious purposes, be intensive and therefore time con- 
suming. As William Riley Parker, author cf The National Interest 
and Foreign Languages, has said: “We have somehow never 
learned . . . that sufficient time must be allowed the language 
learning process if anything like functional proficiency is going to 
result.” It is still not understood that it takes as long to make an 
area specialist — one who has learned the requisite languages — as it 
does to make a doctor or lawyer. Given the present limitations on 
the amount of language instruction that can be packed into the 
undergraduate years, the most promising development for the imme- 
diate future is the summer language program. 
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Until our educational system becomes so sophisticated in the matter 
of language that graduate schools and centers can take proficiency 
for granted, at least in the 1, 2, or 3 languages that might be needed 
for area specialization, summer programs afford the best available 
means of helping students to meet ever-increasing requirements and 
thus protecting them from continued prolongation of graduate study. 
Only when students begin to obtain this language competence earlier 
in their academic ctu’eers will their need to use summers for this 
purpose during graduate study decrease. At that point, summer 
language programs will have a correspondingly increased capacity 
for serving undergraduates. But this day is not yet in sight. 

The follo^ving 5 challenges still face the language and area centers 
program: (1) The scarcity of fully competent teachers of the critical 
languages; (2) the still limited number of specialized courses in the 
several disciplines which constitute area work; (3) the continued need 
to .strengthen research at centers; (4) the lack of any language pro- 
gram aimed directly at the college level; and (5) the need to reinforce 
the interlocking features (fellowships, research, and centers) of lan- 
guage development. 



The Scarcity of Language Teachers 

At most graduate language and area centers the teachers of Jap- 
anese, Chinese, /Russian, Arabic, and many other languages come 
from the country in which the language is spoken. (Of course, this 
is always true of native informants.) In addition an amazingly high 
proportion of the American specialists at these centers were born 
or trained abroad. As long as these and other programs can draw 
upon such gi’oups, there is no crisis and certainly no complaint. 
But such a fortunate condition cannot be depended upon to last 
indefinitely. It is therefore important to make certain that American 
students can and will master the uncommon languages to the point 
where they can form the next generation of language teachers. Evi- 
dence exists that some students are training for such a career; but 
the trend is neither so rapid nor numerically so strong as it should be. 

About 60 percent of title VI graduate fellows take their degi*ees in 
one or another of the area disciplines (excluding literature) while 
learning the uncommon language or languages of their choice. The 
balance major in languages, but usually this means their emphasis is 
on literature. It cannot be determined exactly what this latter group 
vnW elect to do, but it is safe to assuine that few will remain language 
teachers. Generally speaking, most able teachers escape from the 
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mundane chore of teaching languages by taking refuge in literary 
scholarship or, lately, linguistics. Good language teachers at the uni- 
versity level have always been scarce, for the prestige value is low, the 
monotony high, and the particular abilities rare. 

Part of the difficulty in getting students to become teachers of 
language may be attributed to the development of linguistics. With- 
out any doubt linguistics, as it has been practiced since World War II 
by the present generation of linguists, has provided the new students 
of language with tools they badly needed, and linguistics helps to lure 
able students into language. Like literature, linguistics has become 
an interesting and scholarly way into the art of language. But lin- 
guists usually do not become language teachers. 

A problem still more basic perhaps is the difficulty not infrequently 
faced by language teachers and their departments in securing promo- 
tions and tenure. To the extent that excellence in teaching languages 
is independent of the research and publications often regarded as 
necessary credentials for promotion, potential language teachers have 
apparently been deterred from entering a field in which rewards seem 
remote. 

Whatever the causes, the American graduate student is not often 
attracted to language teaching. That he should not be diverted from 
his desire to become a historian or a linguist or a philosopher goes 
without saying. But still every effort must be made to find the lan- 
guage teachers the country needs. Tlndergraduate programs may, by 
reaching a wder range of students earlier, prove to be a major factor 
in the solution of this problem. 



Improved Representation of the Area Disciplines 



Although the future may bring shifts and realignments in area focus, 
disciplinary participation, and center organization, and will almost 
certainly see the addition of the still neglected world regions and 
languages, the validity of the center concept has been recognized. 
The day is apparently past when the traditional disciplines could feel 
that area studies might either challenge their preeminence as focal 
points of training for advance sd degrees or threaten the rigor of aca- 
demic standards by dilutin'^ i*equirements. The disciplines have 
maintained their position in connection with most advanced degrees, 
and language and area centers have in fact only imposed more stren- 
uous requirements on students by adding their standards to those of 
the disciplines rather than substituting one set for another. 
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There have been significant gains for faculty and students alike in 
the association promoted by the centers among practitioners of the 
several disciplines. The concept of area studies, mainly fostered in 
the early postwar years by the social sciences, has grown more meaning- 
ful by the addition of language as an essential ingredient. It is hardly 
possible any longer to conceive of an area specialist who is not in 
command of at least some portion of the language tools he needs for 
his teaching and research. By the same token, the integration of 
studies around the center's geographical focus is exposing language 
teachers and specialists more and more to the insights of the social 
sciences. Both language and area specialists are gaining a larger and 
more effective framework. 

At the same time it is surprising how relatively few disciplines are 
playing a major role in the work of the centers. Along yvith language 
teaching and linguistics, the fields most often involved in the area 
approach are history, literature, political science (and international 
relations), anthropology, geography, sociology, and economics. The 
last two are perhaps weaker than the rest in the overall picture. But 
such fields as education, law, social psychology, archaeology, philos- 
ophy, social work, public health, comparative religion, art and music 
history, folklore, and even the natural sciences have an obvious rele- 
vance far in excess of their occasional involvement in center programs. 
It is unlikely that these and other disciplines or the centers themselves 
will continue to ignore the manifold possibilities for constructive inter- 
action. Indeed there are already signs of an increase in the number 
of disciplines and professional fields participating in center programs 



Strengthening Center Research 



Another aspect of the language and area centers program, as it has 
developed, is research activity. It is impossible to identify precisely 
the trends or tendencies in research that are directly attributable to 
the centers. The growing volume of scholarly output dealing with 
the non- Wes tern world is quite evident, and a goodly share of it comes 
from the faculty and graduates of centers. But since the academic 
community has never evolved a generally accepted formula for area 
research that would enlist and depend upon the multiple skills of a 
typical center staff working in concert, research remains largely an 
individual matter. 

Although it is difficult to differentiate between research identified 
in* some sense with the centers and research carried on elsewhere, 
certain general conclusions are warranted. The research under- 
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written by title VI funds, so f?,r largely devoted to the production of 
essential tools for instruction in the critical languages, has been 
conducted to a large extent in the NDEA centers. The very posi- 
bility of finding the skills appropriate for such research has depended 
in part on the awareness of language needs fostered in the centers 
and on the gathering of these skills for center purposes. 

Beyond this limited range of research, the centers represent a 
growing American capacity for scholarly contributions to the under- 
standing of the non- Wes tern world. Whether or not this capacity 
is expended in explicitly multidisciplinary group projects is less 
important than the intrinsic features of a center's composition. The 
focusing of varied disciplinary backgrounds and viewpoints on 
geographically circumscribed area of center concern permits, indeed 
encourages, the application of the same varied vie^vpoints to a given 
research problem. The historian's work is subject to assessment not 
by his fellow historians alone, but also by economists and anthro- 
pologists likewise interested in his topic. And the sociologist will be 
criticized by political scientists and geographers as well as by other 
sociologists. So long as the most pressing research problems — such 
as those of economic development, international communication, 
processes of modernization, and the like — continue to occur on the 
boundaries of the traditional disciplines, just such interpenetration 
of disciplinary skills and methods as the centers offer will be necessary 
to significant scholarship and will, in the final analysis, strengthen 
the disciplines themselves by making their unique contributions more 
relevant to the concerns of the entire scholarly community. 



The Problem ot Language at the College Level 

The attack on the problem of modem foreign language learning, as 
it originated in the American Coimcil of Leariled Societies, the 
Modem Language Association of America, and at certain universities 
has tended to become bifurcated. Because of given needs and specific 
opportunities, for action, the effort has had its principal effects at the 
secondary level and at the graduate level. Title VI of NDEA is 
itself an illustration of this divided approach. Summer institutes for 
elementary and secondary school language teachers, along with 
improved textbooks and teaching materials, have made the chief 
contribution at the lower level; and the center and fellowship programs 
have concentrated on graduate training. ‘ 

Before considering language at the college or undergraduate level, 
however, a distinction must be made. As has been shown, many 
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undergraduates are learning the uncornmon languages at the presently 
established language and area centers; for instance, in cbe fall semester 
1962, o\er 60 percent of the students taking one or more couraes in 
the uncommon languages were undergraduates. Most of these under- 
graduates, however, were not in the small undergraduate colleges but 
the large universities. When speaking of language learning at the 
college level, the emphasis here is on the thousand or so liberal arts 
colleges not normally assQciated with graduate work. 

The college or undergraduate level, even in this narrower definition 
of the term, has assuredly not failed to profit from the general situa- 
tion. Indeed, the aforementioned efforts aimed at high school and 
graduate students have consistently affected the liberal Arts colleges, 
which have benefited from the improved preparation of incoming 
students, from new teaching materials, and from course offerings 
which could only exist because of the presence of faculty members 
trained in some phase of non-Westem studies. But the college 
student has not yet been the object of any massive effort in the un- 
common languages or in non-Western studies. 

While much that is needed here must be. provided by other means, 
it would be a logical next step for the language and area centers 
program to offer some of the stimulus needed to enable the colleges 
to undertake the curriicular expansion in non-Western studies for 
which they have shown a clear desire. A parallel step might well be 
the extension of summer language institutes to serve college teachers. 
Not only would this constitute an absolute gain on the uncommon 
language front; it would also help to complete the continuum of non- 
Westem languages and subject matter running through the various 
ed.ucational stages. Such a development would substantially fortify 
the position ol existing graduate centers as regards student recruit- 
ment. 



The Interlocking Elements of Language Development 

The entire language development program authorized und^r title 
VI of NDEA is implemented by the Office of Education through four 
subprograms of institutes, fellowships, research, and centers. 
Because these are functionally different and have rather disparate 
inodes of operation, it is not always evident to what degree they 
interlock and reinforce each other. 

The NDEA institutes for elementary and secondary school teachers 
form the most nearly separate and self-contained program of the four. 
But they touch the center program at several points. Several of the 
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languages with which the institutes are concerned — Russian, Spanish, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Hebrew — are of equal concern to the centers. 
Moreover the institute format has lent itself to partial adaptation for 
the special purposes of summer intensive language programs at 
NDEA centers. The format would surely have equal relevance if 
the future were to bring an expanded authorization for similar pro- 
grams to upgrade college language teachers* qualifications, whether 
conducted at NDEA centers or tl^o»vher’e. Most important of all, the 
institutes, by using university faculty on the college campus for in- 
struction in modern methods of language learning, have provided a 
major if still inadequate link between secondary school and university 
language teachers. 

NDEA-supported research in both the common and the uncommon 
languages has been unprecedented in its impact on language instruc- 
tion at all educational levels. Its interaction witli the centers pro- 
gram has been both manifold and apparent. Center faculty mem- 
bers have been responsible for much of the preparation of instructional 
materials — grammars, readers, and dictionaries — in the uncommon 
languages. Center classes and the specialized skills gathered at 
centers have been used to test and refine text materials devised under 
the research program. On the other hand, the research program has 
acted as a valuable spur to centers, both by providing support for 
teachers in fields expensive to maintain owing to still modest enroll- 
ments and by stimulating center research in languages and linguistics 
to a higher degree of output and effectiveness. 

The title VI fellowship program is even more closely bound up with 
the centers. Of the 2,027 individuals awarded fellowships from 
1959-60 through 1963-64, roughly 70 percent studied at NDEA 
centers. These fellowships have been indispensable to the growth 
and improvement of language and area center programs. 

Two sets of special awards have further linked the fellowship and 
centers programs. Both the title VI summer fellowships for under- 
graduates with advanced standing in certain uncommon languages 
and the postdoctoral awards for faculty^ members from liberal arts 
colleges wishing to strengthen their non-Wes tern offering'’ in language 
and area work have been tied directly to the NDEA centers. Under- 
graduate awards have been assigned to centers offering the appropriate 
languages in their supported summer programs, and the applicants 
have been screened at the centers. Similarly, candidates for the post- 
doctoral awards have submitted their applications to the center pro- 
grams of their choice for transmission, with recommendations, to the 
Office of Education. 
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Thus language and area centers have never been isolated from the 
rest of the language development program, nor were they so con- 
ceived — either by the Congress in its enactment, or by the Office of 
Education in its implementation, of NDEA. At the same time in 
the early years, while the terrain of language development was still 
largely unmapped and the needs were of gross proportions, the four 
programs could proceed in semiautonomy to attack the most pressing 
and obvious problems. However, as these programs have grown 
both in scope and refinement, it has become increasingly necessary 
to coordinate planning among them and thus take fuller account of 
their interrelationships. The needs of higher, particularly graduate, 
education in non-Westem studies have not diminished; but they have 
taken on greater definition and subtlety. This imposes on the lan- 
guage development program a still greater necessity to keep its several 
components in concert. The graduate schools will continue to make 
the deepest imprint on American education. To the e?;tent that three 
of the programs — fellowships, research, and centers — succeed in cor- 
relating their efforts at the graduate level, to that extent will they 
have their greatest impact. 

Conclusion 

Language and area centers have been described .is a product of 
the welLnigh revolutionary awakening of American higher education 
to the non-Western world. As such, they have tended to concentrate 
their attention on graduate education, simply beco,use the first and 
continuing need has been to strengthen faculty resources for increasing 
non-Westem curricular offerings to growing numbers of students. 

The centers may also be viewed in the wider setting of the nation- 
wide shift of American interest and concern at all educational levels 
to the world overseas. Thus at the graduate level centers for inter- 
national studies emerged more or less concurrently with the develop- 
ment of area centers. Indeed several NDEA centers are either 
lodged within or closely related to such international studies pro- 
grams. It is logical to expect such relationships to prosper, owing to 
the complementary nature of the two approaches. In addition it is 
coming to be realized that study of the growing complexity of formal 
and informal diplomatic relationships among nations requires a 
multipronged academic instrument. In this respect particularly, the 
language and area centers have a greater range of disciplinary in- 
volvement than the international studies programs and hence have 
much to offer the latter in breadth of approach. 
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In general, however, international studies have not been as pre- 
occupied with the graduate level as have area studies. Interest in 
international affairs has largely affected the undergraduate curricul um 
and has also been strongly felt in secondary schools and in adult 
education. So far as language and area programs have been designed 
to foster a high degree of specialization, including competence in 
critical languages for which teaching personnel are still in short 
supply, they have tended to remain clustered at the graduate level 
rather than to follow international studies down the educational 
ladder. Yet it has been acknowledged that language and area pro- 
grams too can be adapted to different objectives, that they can in 
fact contribute to the richness of undergraduate curriculum^ and even 
with modifications, to still less specialized levels of instruction. All 
indications are that international studies and language and area 
studies will continue to develop hand in hand, the more so as the 
center concept is taken over and developed at the small undergraduate 
college. 

The aspects of center programs at the universities which lend 
themselves to the interests of the wider community, that is, to adult 
or continuing education, are assuredly not the most crucial ones. 
But many NDEA centers have consciously made selected features of 
their programs available to the community by means of public 
lectures, exhibitions, informal social occasions, and formal course- 
work. Such services may be less important in terms of volume or 
numbers reached than in their substitution of soundly based academic 
offerings for the too frequent emphasis on the merely exotic. 

Government and business as well as academic institutions have all 
benefited as the concept of language and area studies has evolved and 
NDEA language and area centers have continued to grow. Notable 
gains have been made in trained manpower. More uncommon 
modern foreign languages are being taught — and taught better — to 
more students. More area specialists have been trained and are now 
available. The center concept has registered an impact on people as 
well as ideas. Perhaps the greatest gain, difficult to measure at this 
stage of history, has been the effect of both the center concept and the 
centers program on non- Western studies generally and, in turn, on the 
liberal arts. 

In spite of all this, however, there is every indication that the 
continuance of Federal funds for non-Westerh studies is as essential 
today as was the initial stimulation provided by the Congress in 1958. 
The very nature of the National Defense Education Act suggested, 
subject of course to subsequent legislative action, not a shot-in-the- 
arm approach but a Jong-term attack on a problem of unknown 
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magnitude and duration. While the needs have increased, they have 
also become more susceptible of treatment. 

The first 5 years of the centers program have disclosed a viable 
method of dealing with certain national needs heretofore undefined. 
In this short time it has been shown how Federal funds, given for 
purposes of instruction, may allow institutions of higher education to 
serve national along with academic goals without jeopardizing either. 
At the same time, this emphasis on the affairs of the non-Wejtern 
world has given a major challenge to a cultural bias which the country 
can no longer afford. 
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U.S. Office of Education Policy Bulletins on the NDEA Language and Area 

Centers Program 



Bulletin 1 March 10, 1959 

To: All Persons Interested in Language and Area Centers 

From: L. G. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Subject: A Statement of Policy 

Language Development Program 
Centers and Research and Studies 

As a basis for the establishment of federally supported language and area 
centers the U.S. Commissioner of Education is required by section 601(a) of 
Public Law 85-864 to determine (1) the modern foreign languages “needed’* by 
individuals in the Federal Government, business and industry, and education in 
the United States (hereinafter “needed languages”), and (2) of these languages, 
which ones are not now “readily available” in terms of “adequate instruction” 
(hereinafter “critical languages”). 

Needed Languages 

Although linguistic needs are to .some extent unpredictable, and even recog nized 
ones are relative, there is clearly a present, continuing need for individuals trained 
in the national or “official” languages of all the sovereign nations with whic;h the 
United States has business or diplomatic relations, and also in some of the un- 
official languages spoken by many millions of inhabit.’.ut? '*f a foreign country 
or territory. 

Determining the priority oi needs, not only in Governn.:mL, business, and indus- 
try, but also in education in the United States, is another irai*.cr. Priorities vary 
with time and eircumstances. Nevertheless, without attempting a complete ikt, 
and recognizing the necessity for a thorough, eontinuing s’ivvey, it seems e\ ident 
that, among the languages now most needed by Ameriea.t citizens, are Arabic, 
Chinese, French, German, Hindustani, Italian, Japanese, Portuguese, Russian, 
and Spanish. 
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Critical Languages 

However, federally supported language and area centers are to teach “needed 
languages” which are not now “readily available” in terms of “adequate instruc- 
tion.” Pending further study, and despite some criticism of current teaching 
methods and objectives, these criteria would seem to eliminate French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish as languages to be taught at the centers to be established. 
Instruction in these four languages is widely available. Much of it is adequate. 
Insofar as it is still inadequate to national needs, the remedy lies largely in the 
recognition of those needs by educational administrators and by language teachers 
themselves. 

Determining “adequaey” of instruction is a complicated matter involving, not 
merely methods and objectives, but also the availability of properly trained 
teachers and the effectiveness and availability of such indispensable instructional 
materials as (1) a basic course, with an elementary textbook and tapes for oral 
practice, (2) a reference grammar, based on a sound structural analysis of the 
language, (3) a set of graded readers with useful content, and (4) a contemporary 
dictionary suitable for student use. 

For many of the important languages of the world, including a number of 
“official” languages with many millions of speakers, none of these essential instruc’- 
tional tools now exist for English-speaking students. In other cases, one or two 
such tools exist but the others arc lacking. In still other cases, materials exist 
but the teachers who must use them question their reliability and effectiveness. 
In sum, the provisions of section 602 of Public Law 85-864, authorizing the de- 
velopment of specialized teaching materials, are indispensable to the implementa- 
tion of section 601, which authorizes the establishment of centers. No amount 
of money spent on the hiring of teachers of critical languages can produce “ade- 
quate instruction” that is “readily available” until effective instructional materials 
are first produced. The Congress was therefore wise in recognizing “research and 
studies” as a corollary of the establishment of centers. 

The Office of Education has been helped in its initial planning by a quick, pre- 
liminary study conducted, under contract, by the American Council of Learned 
Societies. This survey did not concern itself with the important matter of area 
study programs, which must therefore be the subject of later surveys. It at- 
tempted, instead, to ascertain as quickly as possible the language needs of Govern- 
ment, business and industry, and edueation, and to review the current situatio i, 
in regard to personnel and instructional materials, in the teaching of all the 
needed languages. The report revealed enough alarming facts about our present 
lin^juistie deficiencies to make elear the need for a further, more thorough survey, 
to be followed by periodic stocktaking of our resources and requirements. 

The national problem of achieving “adequate instruction” in critical languages 
will meanwhile, therefore, have to be attacked simultaneously on several different 
fronts. It is not simply a matter of establishing centers in as many languages 
(and related areas) as funds will permit. Title VI of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act is explicitly a contracting, not a grant-giving program. The implementa- 
tion of sections 601 and 602 will therefore develop simultaneously along the 
following three lines, the extent of development in each to be determined by the 
funds appropriated. 

1. For some languages where the evident need is for relatively large numbers of 
trained persons, a number of centers for each language must be expanded and 
strengthened or, when necessary, created, in order to make adequate instruction 
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more widely available. Six languages which, at the outset, will be considered as 
belonging in this category are: Arabic (in its ehicf dialects, and with the modern 
written language stressed), Chinese (in its chief dialects, with Mandarin given 
the highest priority), Hindustani (or Hindi-Urdu), Japanese^ Porguguese^ and 
Russian. Hindustani is the only one of these six “critical languages” which is 
not currently taught in at least 20 American colleges and universities. Russian 
is the most widely taught of these, but it seems doubtful that the instruction is 
yet adequate to the needs. One reason is the current movement to introduce 
Russian into American secondary schools; Russian will therefore figure also in 
the Institutes program under title VI. 

Federally supported centers in the six critical languages listed above should 
achieve certain objectives at present lacking in the case of all of them. Among 
these goals are (a) intensive courses available frequently and st geographically 
distributed locations, (b) the production of several complete sets of reliable and 
effective teaching materials^ and (c) adequate instruction in related area studies. 
At centers in this category there should also be variety in the length of intensive 
cour.'es, and in the content of intermediate and advanced courses, so as to pro- 
vide training for various kinds of assignment and at various levels of competence. 

For reasons explained in the section below, centers in this first category will be 
encouraged to add other critical languages which are linguistically related or 
have significance in the area program. 

2. For other languages where the evident need is for smaller numbers of trained 
persons, at least two geographically separated centers should be strengthened or, 
when necessary, created. Needed languages which, at the outset, w'll be cor 
sidered as belonging in this second category fall into two groups: (a) the *e- 
maining national or “official” languages of sovereign nations, and (b) a small 
group of unofficial languages spoken by many millions of inhabitants of a nation 
or territory. Examples of the latter group are Javanese (spoken by approxi- 
mately 42 million in Indonesia, where the “official” language is Indonesian) 
and several widely used Af lean languages such as Hausa (13 million) and Swahili 
(10 million). Examples of “official” languages are Afrikaans (Union of South 
Africa), Cambodian (Cambodia), Laotian (Laos), Pashto (Afghanistan; Pakistan), 
Singhalese (Ceylon), and Tagalog (Philippines) — none of which seems to be 
currently taught in any American university — as well as Amharic (Ethiopia), 
Burmese (Burma), Bengali (Pakistan; India), Tamil (Ceylon; India), Thai 
(Thailand), and others taught at only a few institutions. 

With the present uncertainty about the extent of financial support to be 
provided by the Congress, the most efficient way of coping with the 40 to 50 
“needed languages” in this category is not yet clear. Ideally, for each there 
should be at least annual availability of intensive courses (with provision for 
language-and-area training beyond the basic course) continuing to intermediate 
and advanced study. Ideally, for each there should also be at least two geo- 
graphically separated centers in language and area, for the training of experts 
and teachers, for research, and for the preparation (in a number of instances) 
of a complete set of basic instructional materials. 

Further study should enable us to proceed wisely with available funds by 
establishing priorities within this category. For some of these languages it 
may also prove most efficient to have a single major center for advanced, in- 
tensive training and the education of experts, and several “minor” centers offering 
only the basic course in the language. Moreover, it seems probable that many 
of the languages in this category can be taught along with other languages of a 
common geographical area or culture, or with languages of the same linguistic 
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family. Thus, a federally supported center in Near Eastern languages and aiea 
might offer intensive instruction, not only in Arabic, but also in Turkish, Kurdish, 
Berber, Pashto, Persian, and modern Hebrew. 

3. For still other languages where the evident need is for even smaller numbers 
of trained persons, but where the need may someday be greater and urgent, we 
should look now to the strengthening of, or, as will be necessary in most cases, 
the creation of our linguistic resources. The languages in this category perhaps 
fall into two groups, depending upon funds available. 

For some of them there should be at least one center in the language and area 
(or involving the language among others in its area program), offering at least 
biennially an intensive course, and with resources to guarantee greater frequency 
in an emergency. Such a center should also prepare basic instructional materials 
as needed. Examples of languages in this group are Azerbaijani (U.S.S.R.), 
Ilocano and Visayan (Philippines), Quechuan (Bolivia; Eduador; Peru), Yoruba 
(western Africa), Tibetanj Mongolian^ and a number of languages of India, such 
as Gujerati, Kanaresej Malay alarUf and Nepali. Only a few of the languages in 
this group are now taught in any American university. 

Also depending upon funds available, for other languages there is need, not 
80 much for a center in the sense hitherto used, but rather for a center of basic 
research, leading to preparation of instructional materials which might be re- 
quired in an emergency. Presumably an important factor in the establishment 
of ^uch a center would be standby availability of personnel for teaching. Ex- 
amples of languages in this group are Twi~Fanii (west Africa), the Berber 
dialects (north Africa), Byelorussian and Georgian (U.S.S.R.), Kashmiri and 
Oriya (India), and many others not now taught in any American university. 

At least 50 languages, each spoken by more than 2 million people (14 of them 
spoken by between 10 and 42 million), arr not now taught in any American insti- 
tution of higher education. It may seem impractical to try to teach (or get ready 
to teach) all of them, in addition to improving instruction in those already taught. 
But the real question, in view of the rush of events and the cont»*acting of time 
and apace, is whether the United States can afford not to make the attempt. 



Bulletin 2 June 17, 1959 

To : All Persons Interested in Language and Area Centers 

From: L. G. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Subject: A Statement of Policy 

Language Development Program 
Centers and Research and Studies 

This is a sequel to a Statement of Policy on the same subject dated March 10, 
1959. 

As a basis for the establishment of federally supported language and area centers 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education is required by section 601(a) of Public Law 
85-864 to determine (1) the modern foreign languages "needed^^ by individuals 
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ill the Fc ’''’'".! Government, business and industry, and education in the United 
States, and (2) of these languages, which ones arc not now ‘^readily available’* in 
terms of ^‘adequate instruction.” 

In the earlier Statement of Policy it was determined that six "critical languages’* 
would, at the outset of the Language Development Program, be given highest 
priority. These six a: e: Arabic (in its chief dialects, and with the modern written 
language stressed), Chinese (in its chief dialects, with Mandarin stressed), Hindxt- 
siani (or Hindi-Urdu), Japanese, Fortuguese, and Russian. The choice of these 
six critical languages followed recommendations growing out of a survey, con- 
ducted under contract with the Office of Education, by the American Council of 
T.oarncd Societies. 

In making the determination required by law, however, it was emphasized that, 
pending further study of our nation’s linguistic resources and requirements, the 
implementation of sections 601 and 602 of the National Defense Education Act 
would develop shnultaneously on three different lines, the extent of development in 
each to be determined by the funds appropriated. More can now be said about 
the second category discussed in the earlier Statement of Policy. 

It was explained that, bcjrond the six languages given highest priority, for other 
languages, where the evident need is for smaller numbers of trained persons, 
centers should also be strengthened or, when necessary, created. Such other 
languages, it was further said, fall into t»/o groups: (a) the remaining national or 
"official” languages of sovereign nations, and (b) a small group of unofficial lan- 
guages spoken by many millions of inhabitants of a nation or region. It remained, 
however, to establish priorities among the 40 to 50 needed languages in this 
category. 

Thanks now to study by the stafif of the Language Development Section and it 
consultants, and thanks to helpful recommendations made by groups of specialists 
representing various language families, determination of additional priorities can 
be at least provisionally made. For purposes of implementing sections 601 and 
602 of title VI, the following critical languages will be considered as having second 
highest priority: 



Bengali (India; Pakistan) 
Burmese (Burma) 

Finnish (Finland) 

(modern) Hebrew (Israel) 
Hungarian (Hungary) 
Indoncsian-Malay (Indonesia) 
Khalkha (Outer Mongolia) 
Korean (Korea) 

Marathi (India) 



Persian (Iran; Afghanistan) 
Po h (Poland) 
Serbo-Croatian (Yugoslavia) 
Singhalese (Ceylon) 

Swahili (East Africa) 

Tamil (Ceylon; India) 
Tclugu (India) 

Thai (Thailmid) 

Turkish (Turkey) 



It should be emphasized that this list of 18 languages (like that of the 6 lan- 
guages of highest priority) is tentative and provisional, announced only to clarify 
the implementation of title VI in its first stages. Later it may be necessary to 
take such steps as moving Portuguese from the first to the second category, or 
moving Bengali from the second to the first. Moreover, after further study the 
above list of IS may have to be cither reduced or augmented by the inclusion of 
such languages as Amharic (Ethiopia), Dutch, modern Greek, Hausa (Central 
and West Africa), Icelandic, Pashto (Afghanistan; Pakistan), Tagalog (Philip- 
pines), or Vietnamese (Vict-Nam). 
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The earlier Statement of Poliey gave tlio staff of the Language Development 
Seetion some flexibility in following these priorities while eontraeting for the 
establishment of eenters. It was there reeogni‘/ed tliat a eon ter might offer 
instruetion, not only in a liigh prioritj- eritienl language, but also in other eritieal 
languages whieh are linguistieally related or have signifiennee in the related 
^‘area^’ program. Thus, one of the lirst centers aetually established will offer 
instruetion in Hindi-Urdu (first priority), Marathi (seeond priority), and Gujerati 
(not yet elassified, but a language spoken by about 20 million people in India). 

It is perhaps appropriate to reiterate the criteria reeognized for centers in the 
first and seeond priority eategories. Federally supported eenters in the six most 
eritieal languages should aehieve, among other goals, (a) intensive courses available 
frequently and at geographieally distributed locations, (b) the produetion of 
several eomplete sets of reliable and effeetive teaching materials^ anH (e) adequate 
instruction in related area studies. At eenters in this eategory there should also 
be variety in the length of intensive eourses, and in the eontent of intermediate 
and advaneed eourses, so ar to provide training for various kinds of assignment 
and at various levels of eompetenee. 

Federally supported centers in the second priority languages should, ideally, 
offer at least annually intensive eourses (with provision for Innguage-and-area 
training beyond the basie course) eontinuingto intermediate and advaneed study. 
For each such language there should also be at least two geographically separated 
centers in language a" rea, for the training of experts and teachers, for research, 
and for the preparau^^n (in a number of instances) of a complete set of basic 
instructional materials. 

Subsequent bulletins will not only determine additional priorities (and perhaps 
modify .hose now announced) but also make clearer the implementation of the 
third categrrv of languages spoken of in the initial Statement of Policy: those 
evidently needed today by even smaller numbers of trained persons, but upon 
which much research is needed lest an urgent demand for instruction in them catch 
us totally, even tragically, unprepared. 



Bulletin 3 December 1, 1959 

To : Ail Persons Interested in Language and Area Centers 

From: Kenneth W. Mildenborger, Acting Chief, Language Develop- 
ment Section, U.S. Office of Education 

Subject: Language and Area Centers: The Curriculum 

A shrinking world has brought the United States into closer contact with 
other nations thar\ it has ever been before. Closer contact demands of us the 
understanding of other peoples and their cultures on a vastly increased scale. 
Our effective communication with them presupposes language competence on the 
part of scholars, Government officials, businessmen, and all others whose work 
reflects these increased contacts. It is one of the functions of language and area 
eenters to provide the language competencies and the cultural understanding of 
other peoples. 
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A language and area center should afford the student an opportunity to learn 
to understand, speak, read, and, for those languages with alphabetical writing 
systems, to write the language with which he is concerned. It should also pro- 
vide him with the means of studying the behavior, both present and past, of the 
people who speak it, as well as the factors which have influenced such behavior, 
and the system of values by which it is judged. Control of the language is the 
basis of an intimate and integrated knowledge of a culture in all its many aspects. 

In order to realize these aims, centers for the high priority languages should 
have a battery of language courses organized on three levels: elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced. For languages of a less critical nature, the offerings 
need not be quite so extensive, but the potential for a full-scale operation should 
be developed. In view of the national need which the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act is designed to meet, at least the elementary course should be intensive, 
stressing the audio-lingual (or aural-oral) approach. As the transition to the 
study ' of written materials is achieved, the student should be confronted with 
authentic material from the language itself.^ 

It is recognized that, for the great majority of the world’s languages, trained 
and experienced instructors are not available, and that native competence in a 
language is not in itself a sufficient qualification for teaching that language. The 
use of native speakers, while desirable, will ideally be supplemented and guided 
by a specialist in descriptive linguistics and language pedagogy. The earlier and 
more rapidly proficiency in the language is attained, the more rewarding area 
studies will beco^'ie. 

The subjects providing a full understanding of the areas, regions, or countries 
in which a language is used were considered by the National Defense Education 
Act itself to include *^such fields as history, political science, linguistics, economics, 
sociology, geography, and anthropology.” This listing was not meant to be ex- 
haustive. Literature, art, mn?ic, education, religion, philosophy, and law might 
be added. Subjects such as these, dealing with a particular nation or people, 
may be organized as separate units, may be grouped, or may even be synthesized 
in a single seminar or integrated course. The important consideration is that 
there be enough of them to provide a well-rounded view, including the contribu- 
tions of both the humanities and the social sciences. Insofar as possible the 
medium of presenting these will be the target language of the learner. When- 
ever feasible the curriculum should include a stay in the country where the lan- 
guage is used, in order to assure a more complete understanding c.i both language 
and area. 

A language and area center of the highest quality will also carry on research 
which is characterized by the same sort of integration and cross-fertilization 
among the various disciplines that should be evident in the course work. This 
is not, of course, intended to suggest that the researcher should not be firmly 
grounded in a specific discipline. It is important that both the teaching and the 
research programs of a center reflect the ideal of a community of scholars. 

Language and area curricula in the undergraduate college pose a number of 
special problems. Although there are notable exceptions, in many institutions 
it is difficult for the student to embark upon such study before the beginning of 



> For somo areas of the world, where there is no single oSlolalor major Indigenous language, a more flex- 
ible sort of proflolency may be a valid goal. A seml-lntenslve course might be offered In one Important 
language, possibly supplemented by an introduction to one or more additional languages, and/or instruc- 
tion in the language typology of the area and In principles of acquiring limited competence In a new 
language by oneself. 
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his j* li ^ ear. This may result in his acquiring the language at the same time 
that he takes work in the area, whereas it would be more desirable if he began his 
language study first. Moreover, area work is quite likely to be given in an inte- 
grated fashion, but it must necessarily follow some basic work in the disciplines 
involved, again tending to delay the student^s entrance into his field of concen- 
tration. Despite these difficulties, it must be recognized that advanced language 
and area work in graduate centers cannot attain optimum effectiveness unless 
there are opportunities for prospective students to be recruited and given prelimi- 
nary training at the undergraduate level. 

For large universities, the principal problem in connection with developing and 
carrying on language and area work is that of cooperation and coordination 
among the many people who represent the various disciplines. In small colleges 
the difficulty may well arise through inadequacy of staff and the inability to se- 
cure and maintain enough persons who are expert in the varioias aspects of the 
region in question. Here some thought may well be given to the possibility of 
combining or integrating the resources of two or more nearby institutions. In 
most institutions there is without question an obvious necessity for building up 
library resources in the area to be studied. 

In summary, the characteristics of a successful language and area program may 
be stated as follows: 

1) A clearly defined geographical area. 

2) For this area, attention to both language and related area study. 

3) In the area study, inclusion of both humanities and social sciences. 

4) Interrelated programs of research and instruction. 

5) An adequate library in the languages and materials relevant to the 
area of study. 

6) Long-term institutional backing for the program. 



To: All Persons Interested in Language and Area Centers 

From: Sterling M. McMurrin, U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 



As a basis for the establishment of federally supported language and area cen- 
ters the Commissioner of Education is required by section 601(a) of Public Law 
85-864 to determine (1) the modern foreign languages **needed^^ by individuals 
in the Federal Government, business and industry, and education in the United 
States, and (2) of these languages, which ones are not now ‘‘readily available “ 
in terms of “adequate instruction.” 



Bulletin 4 



June 1, 1961 



Subject: Determination that Latin American Spanish is Eligible for 
Financial Aid under Title VI, Section 601 (a) of NDEA 



Background 
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Although linguistic needs are to some extent unpredictable, and even recog- 
nized ones are relative, there is clearly a present, continuing need for individuals 
trained in one of the national or “official’* languages of all the sovereign nations 
with which the United States has business or diplomatic relations, and also in 
some of the unofficial languages whether because of considerable numbers of 
speakers, cultural significance, strategic geographical location, or other reasons. 
Obviously, any determination of United States needs for persons trained in specific 
languages must involve a scale of priorities which will vary with time and circum- 
stances. Certainly among languages which are now most needed by American 
citizens are Arabic, Chinese, French, German, Hindi-Urdu, Italian, Japanese, 
Portuguese, Russian, and Spanish. 

However, under terms of section 601(a) “need” is only one dimension for 
determining the eligibility of a language for support at a language and area 
center. Additionally, the language must not now be “readily available” in 
terms of “adequate instruction.” Accordingly, earlier announcements have 
designated Arabic, Chinese, Hindi-Urdu, Japanese, Portuguese, and Russian 
as languages requiring special attention under the language and area center 
program, and 77 other languages have been designated eligible for support. 
Regarding certain notable omissions from this list ol eligible languages, an an- 
nouncement of March 10, 1959 stated: 



Pending further study, and despite some criticism of cm rent teaching 
methods and objectives, these criteria would seem to eliminate French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish as languages to be taught at the centers 
to be established. Instruction in these four languages is widely available. 
Much of it is adequate. Insofar as it is still inadequate to national needs, 
the remedy lies largely in the recognition of those needs by educational 
administrators and by language teachers themselves. 



Time, events, and circumstances have dictated a reappraisal of the position 
of Spanish in regard to support in language and area centers. 



Latin America and Its Languages 

The significance of Latin America to the national interest was recognized from 
the beginning of the NDEA when Portuguese, the national language of Brazil 
with its population of 65 million and its great natural potential, was designated 
eligible for center support. Two Portuguese language and area centers have 
been established, and title VI graduate fellowships have been awarded for ad- 
vanced study of Portuguese and related studies. 

Spanish is the national language of some 18 Latin American countries with 
an estimated population of 100 million. Several Amerindian languages play 
important roles, notably Quechua, with four to five million speakers in Argentina, 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia, and Guarani, which shares official status 
with Spanish in Paraguay. Quechua is one of the 83 languages now designated 
as eligible for support, though no federally aided center yet offers it. Among 
other languages with official status are English, Dutch, and French, principally 
in the Caribbean region. 
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The United States and Latin America Today 

It is clear that the United States is now entering a new and intensive era of 
nautual cooperation with thi^ peoples and governments of Latin America. The 
President of the United States has recently drawn the general principles of a 
broad program he terms Alliance for Progress, and the Congress has just appro- 
priated $600 million for special aid to Latin America. It seem^ inevitable that 
the technical and intellectual resources of the United States will become involved 
in sustained and varied efforts to assist Latin American peoples in social, economic, 
educational, and cultural development. 

It is equally clear that in the field of Latin American studies the kind of ad- 
vanced educational resources for which the NDEA language and area center 
authorization was created are seriously lacking. This is the finding of the Con- 
ference on Latin American Studies in the United States (sponsored by the 
American Council of Learned Societies and the Newberry Library in 1958), 
the Report of the Committee on the University and World Affairs (sponsored 
by the Ford Foundation during 1959-60), and the Conference on the Status of 
Latin American Studies in the United States (sponsored by the Council on Higher 
Education in the American Republics and the University of California at Los 
Angeles in 1961). Other sources in and out of the Government support tihis 
testimony. Notwithstanding the widespread study of Spanish in U.S. schools 
and colleges, in the national interest there is urgent need for a limited number 
of fully developed graduate and post-doctoral centers of advanced instruction 
and research in the Spanish and Portuguese languages and in related Latin 
American studies. The exact role of Amerindian languages at one or more 
such centers requires further study. 

Designation of Latin American Spanish 

In view of the circumstances, Spanish is hereby designated as a language 
needed by Government, business, industry, and education and in which ad^'quate 
advanced instruction is not presently available. This designation is d> ected 
specifically to the Spanish spoken in Latin America, and authorizes Federal aid, 
as conditions dictate, for the strengthening of a limited number of Latin American 
language and area centers both in advanced, intensive language instruction and 
in advanced area instruction. Further, a limited number of title VI stipends, 
under section 601(b), will be offered for specified advanced training in Latin 
American Spanish and related studies. 



Appendix B 



Statement of 53 University Foreign Language and Area Center Directors on Tide Vi of 
Uie National Defense Education Act 
October 14 J962 

Title VI of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 was enacted 
in order to make good the nation^s educational deficiency in modern 
foreign languages. Many languages of national importance were 
found not to be available in American education, others were in 
seriously short supply, others were ineffectively taught. Americans 
commitments during and after World War II made these deficiencies 
glaringly apparent. As directors of the 53 language and area centers 
supported under title VI of the Act, we feel it proper to express our 
judgment on the working of the Act in its first four years, and on the 
need for its extension. 

Title VI established three programs on which we can speak with 
authority. It has made possible the development of 53 centers in 
33 universities, offering instruction in 66 critical languages and 
related area studies. Each center provides regular courses, fre- 
quently through existing university departments, along with special- 
ized library and teaching materials, supplementary lectures, and 
frequently supporting research. The faculty assembled in these 
centers, comprising 212 language specialists and 246 specialists in 
the culture or institutions of the foreign areas, is a national resource 
of great value. 

New language teaching methods and materials have been prepared, 
largely through university research supported by the National 
Defense Education Act. As a result, language learning is being 
accelerated, and adapted with precision to the students' needs. 

About 1,600 graduate students have been supported in learning the 
critical languages and the related area subjects through National 
Defense Foreign Language Fellowships. They will, on completion of 
their training, help fill the nation's increasing needs for language- 
trained personnel at home or overseas. 

Every dollar of federal money that supports the centers is matched 
by a dollar of university funds; in fact universities have spent con- 
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siderably more than the matching requirement. In this way, Govern- 
ment funds have stimulated the universities to expand their own 
activities and at the same time have enabled the universities to 
accomplish a task wholly beyond their own resources. ^ Thanks 
to the statesmanlike and educationally informed way in which title 
VI of the act has been administered by the Language Development 
Branch, government funds have made it possible for the universities 
to make a major contribution to the nation's language resources 
while preserving their own freedom of action and maintaining their 
own distinctive character. 

These results demonstrate the wisdom of the decision four years ago 
to enact the National Defense Education Act, incorporating Title 
VI. The need to extend and enlarge the provisions of the legislation 
will in 1963 present the Nation and the Congress with a similar oc- 
casion for far sighted decision. Not only is there nev^d for instruction 
in critical languages and related area courses to grow in proportion 
to university enrollments: many critical languages are not yet taught 
in this country; others are taught only at the introductory level. 
In spite of the training of new specialists under provisions of the Act 
we lack sufficient faculty with competence in all the areas of im- 
portance to the U.S. Upon us will now fall a large share 
of the duty of training the teachers who will introduce languages 
in much earlier stages of school and college education. The same 
considerations of national interest which led to the enactment” of the 
National Defense Education Act in 195S are more pressing now than 
then, and call for its extension and enlargement by the next Congress. 

Earl H. Pritchard, Professor of Far Eastern History and Institutions, 
University of Arizona, Language and Area Center in Oriental Studies 

Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., Professor of Political Science, University of 
California at Berkeley, South Asian Language and Area Center 

Francis J. Whitfield, Professor of Slavic Languages and Literatu.*es, 
University of California at Berkeley, East European Language and 
Area Center 

James S. Coleman, Professor of Political Science, U.C.L.A., African Lan- 
guage and Area Center 

Henry Bruman, Professor of Geography, U.C.L.A., Latin American Lan- 
guage and Area Center 

Gustave E. von Grunebaum, Professor of History, U.C.L.A., Near East- 
ern Languages and Area Center 

Edward A. Kracke, Jr., Professor of Middle Chinese Literature and 
Institutions, University of Chicago, Far Eastern Language and Area 
Center 

Milton B. Singer, Professor of Anthropology, University of Chicago, 
South Asia Language and Area Center 

S. Harrison Thomson, Professor of History, University of Colorado, 
Center for Slavic and East European Studies 
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Charles Wagley, Professor of Anthropology, Columbia University, Latin 
American Language and Area Center 

Alexander Dallin, Associate Professor of Intrnational Rehvtions, Columbia 
University, Soviet and East European Language and A:rea Center 
Wm, Theodore de Bary, Professor of Chinese and Japanese, Columbia 
University, East Asian Language and Area Center 
Robert Austerlitz, Assistant Professor of Linguistics and Uralic Studies, 
Columbia University, Uralic-Altaic Language and Area Center 
> Frank H. Golay, Associate Professor of Economics, Coinell University, 
Southeast Asia Language and Area Center 
Gordon H. Fairbanks, Professor of Linguistics, Cornell University, South 
Asia Language and Area Center 

Harold Shadick, Professor of Chinese Literature, Cornell University, 
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University, Slavic Language and Area Center 
Ronald S. Anderson, Professor of Education, University of Hawaii, Lan- 
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Javanese, Thai 

Mark Hanna Watkins, Professor of Anthropology, Hov/ard University, 
African Language and Area Center 

Ralph T. Fisher, Jr., Professor of History, University of Illinois, Center for 
Russian Language and Area Studies 

William B. Edgerton, Professor of Slavic Languages and Literatures, 
Indiana University, Slavie Language and Area Cent(Jr 
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Y. P. Mei, Professor of Oriental Studies, State University of Iowa, Chinese 
Language and Area Center 

Majid Khadduri, Professor of Middle East Studies, Johns Hopkins (SAIS) 
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Thomas R. Smith, Professor of Geography, University of Kansas, Center 
for East Asian Studies 

Joseph K. Yamagiwa, Professor of Japanese, University of Michigan, 
Far Eastern Language and Area Center 
Herbert H. Paper, Associate Professor of Near Eastern Languages and 
Linguistics, University of Michigan, Language and Area Center for 
Near Eastern Studies 

John Mersereau, Jr., Associate Professor of Russian Literature, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Slavic Language and Area Center 
Charles Hughes, Professor of Anthropology, Michigan State University, 
African Studies Center 
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Theodore H. E. Chen, Professor of Asiatic Studies, University of Southern 
California, Soviet-Aaian Studies Center 
Donald H. Shively, Professor of Japanese, Stanford University, Chinese- 
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guistics, University of Texas, South Asia Language and Area Center 
Walter Lehn, Associate Professor of Germanic Languages, University of 
Texas, Middle East Language and Area Center 
Fred P. Ellison, Associate Professor of Spanish and Portuguese, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Language and Area Center for Latin American Studies 
Bernard Gicovate, Professor of Spanish, Tulane University, Language and 
Area Center for Latin American Studies 
Aziz S. Atiya, Professor of Languages, University of Utah, Middle Eastern 
Language and Area Center 

Josef Rysan, Profe&sor of German and Russian, Vanderbilt University, 
Russian Language and Area Center 

George E. Taylor, Professor of Far Eastern History and Politics, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Far Eastern and Russian Language and Area 
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Gerald B. Kelley, Assistant Professor of Linguistics and Indian Studies, 
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Vn. Examinations 

1. Tests for comprehension 

2. Tests for pronunciation 

3. Tests for knowledge of grammar 

4. Tests for knowledge of sentence structure 

5. Tests for knowledge of vocabulary 

6. Tests for productive capacity in the written language 

7. Tests of knowledge of non-alp habetical writing systems 

8. Tests for productive capacity in the spoken language 
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X. Reading courses 
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XII. The physical environment 

Xni. Some ancillary problem areas: 

1. Graduate versus undergraduate credit 

2. The foreign language requirement 

XIV. Conclusions 
I. Introduction 

This report on intensive courses in the uncommon languages conducted 
at 22 American colleges and universities during the summer of 1962 is 
based on a survey undertaken by Henry M. Hoenigswald of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Richard B. Noss of the Foreign Service Institute, and 
Ernest N. McCarus and Joseph K. Yamagiwa of the University of Michi- 
gan. By intensive courses are meant those which cover an academic 
year's work during a summer session. Institutions and language programs 
visited include: 

^California at Berkeley (Russian) 

♦Chicago [Bengali^ TamiJ) 

♦Columbia (Japanese, Chinescy Poriuguecey SpanUhy Hungariari^ 
♦Cornell (Indonesian, That) 

Duke (Hindustani) 

♦Duquesne (Swaktlt) 

♦Fordham (Russian) 

♦Harvard (ArdbiCy Peraiany Turkish) 

♦Hawaii (Chinese, Japanese, Indoneaiany Thaiy and Korean) 

♦Indiana (Russian) 

♦Kansas (Japanese) 

♦Michigan (Chinessy Japanese, Russian) 

♦Michigan State (Hausa, Ibo, Swahili, Yoruba) 

Middlebury (Russian) 

♦Pennsylvania (Hindi-Urdu, Nepali) 

♦Pittsburgh (Chinese) 

♦Stanford (Chinese, Japanese) 

Utah State (Russian, Spanish, Persian) 

♦Washington (Russian, Chinese) 
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Western Reserve (Russian) 

♦Wiseonsin {Hindi, Telugu, Kannada) 

*Yale (Chinese, Russian) 

The starred institutions house NDEA Language and Area Centers. Sum- 
mer language programs supported by the U.S. Cffiee of Edueation under 
the terms of the National Defense Edueation Aet are italieized. 

The survey had for its basic purpose the identifieation of the best ad- 
ministrative and teaehing practiees observable at the several institutions. 
A listing of praetiees grounded in good theory and tested by experienee will 
perhaps help to indieate the optimal conditions under whieh intensive 
language programs might be eondueted. A listing of these praetiees will 
provide guidelines in developing the Office of Edueation*s program of 
support for intensive language programs. Suppleness and variety are 
desiderata in any program; the several principles and procedures are best 
follow'ed in various combinations at various times throughout a summer. 

If, ns no one ean doubt, intensive riOfc,/ams are here to stay, the problems 
whieh they involve will med continual analyzing and researehing, with 
teachers of language working in collaboration with teachers of area subjects 
and psychologists of language learning. Certain supervisory and pedagog- 
ical practices seem pref^^robie over some others, but the determination 
whether one of sevtjral disputable procedures is to be preferred over the 
others is, we believe, reaeareliable. 

For the many courtesies extended to the survey team, the members 
wish to express their gratitude. In this day of mountainous paper work 
and visitors by the dozen, the infliction of each new questionnaire seems 
almost uneouscionable. But in virtually every case the team members 
were met with unfailing courtesy and (we believe) with real candor. Ex- 
cept for necessary extrapolations, everything in this report represents 
observations made and opinions recorded during the course of the survey. 

Rather impressive are the spce^al local conditions under which the 
several programs operate. Some programs, like those in Russian at 
Indiana and Michigan, may have a total enrollment of 200 or more students. 
Many get along on enrollments that barely meet the minimums imposed by 
their university administrations. The total local climate (the practices 
followed in courses in the European languages, a feeling that nothing is 
being learned unless it has to do with the written language) may lead to 
emphasis of the written over the spoken language. 

Grsat cities like New York and Cleveland send college students to many 
areas of the country, where, having taken courses in beginning Russian, 
Chinese, or Japanese, they return to take second-year work in the summer. 
The adjustments that bt^come .lecessary plague the conscientious teacher 
and make for lesser efficiency than he would desire. 

The situation at Hawaii i£ complicated bv a student body which is in 
large part Asian-descended and comes to the university with a background 
of use of some one of the Chinese, Japanese, or Korean dialects. In 
Cleveland, the heavy Slavic element in the population helps to enlarge 
Western Reserve's classes in Russian. The history of a university's 
contacts with particular areas of the world may help to determine the 
languages which it teaches, as Persian at Utah State. 

Institutions also differ in their intellectual flair. Research-oriented 
staffs tend to think of reading-grammar-translation as being the most 
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effective methodology. They tend too to concern themselves with the 
preparation of teaching materials custom-tailored to the special needs of 
their students, who are inclined to be academically oriented. Most 
programs are intent on doing the best possible job with as many students 
as can be accommodated. One or two keep only their best students and 
apparently do not mind a high rate of attrition. 

II. Intensive versus semi-intensive and nonintensive courses 

1. The case for the intensive summer course 

Intensive language courses in the summer represent the wave of the 
present and future : 

a. They permit ready articulation with the work of the preceding and 
following years, particularly when the work is done at the same 
institution. Doing less than a year's work means that the student 
may have to mark time until the next appropriate course is offered. 
Doing more may lead to the same result; in fact, students who have 
studied a foreign language during the summer will presumably move 
ahead of those who haven't since they will approach the following 
autumn's work with the language fresher in their minds. Some 
amount of inequity needs to be resolved as the fall term opens, but 
in general the intensive summer language course that covers the 
work of an entire year is most easily fitted into a university's cur- 
riculum; At a time when more and more universities are con- 
templating year-round operation, the role which intensive courses 
in the several subject areas might play deserves special consideration. 

b. Constsut, continuous exposure to the target language reduces the 
chances of lapses and forgetting. For a given amount of classroom 
time, intensive courses probably accomplish more than nonintensive 
courses. At one of the universities visited, the tests given in the 
elementary course at the end of the first semester, 1961-62, was 
repeated at the end of 4 weeks in the summer. The students in the 
summer “won hands down." As far as the instructor could judge, 
the students in the two courses were equivalent in caliber, but those 
in the summer spoke the language they were learning with greater 
readiness and showed better control of grammar. In another 
course, all the grammar studied in a two-semester course was covered 
in 6 weeks. In an intensive course, properly taught, the student 
receives maximum exposure to the language he is studying plus the 
benefits of formal instruction. Intensive summer courses assure the 
student of a good first year in the target language. 

c. Intensive courses make for quicker usefulness of a foreign language. 
Four years of college work can be accomplished in a summer followed 
by an academic year and a second summer, if a year's work can be 
accomplished in each of the tv'o summers and 2 years' work done 
in the intervening academic year. This enables a student to use 
a foreign language not only in courses in literature but also in courses 
in the social and technical sciences. It is only fair to note, however, that 
materials in foreign languages may differ as to quality and that if 
too many foreign languages were represented in the reading materials 
for any course, special arrangements would have to be made to 
check on correctness of use and interpretation. Even when the 
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aims are not academic, intensive courses will quickly prepare students 
for oversea travel, at least to the point of their being able to make 
their way around in a foreign environment. Intensive courses are 
the only answer to reaching a prescribed level of proficiency by a 
certain time, predicated, of course, on the student’s willingness to 
work. They meet the special needs of the undergraduate in an 
accelerated program, the graduate student whose normal year is 
filled with the requirements of his field, and the school teacher or 
other full-time jobholder who can use only the summer months in 
order to extend his knowledge. Considering the fact that it took 
1,600-2,000 hours of classroom work to produce a Japanese language 
officer during World War II, the offering of intensive courses enhances 
the chances of producing students who are truly skilled in the use of 
a foreign language. 

d. The intensive course fills the vacuum now being created by a lessening 
in the total number of area courses brought about by increased 
support of summer research on the part of the social scientists, 
especially at those institutions which have been the recipients of the 
huge grants given by the Ford Foundation. Competition from area 
courses may come if more of these courses were offered in the summer 
semester of a trimester year or if larger numbers of students were to 
need particular area courses in order to graduate. But it seems more 
hkely that an area speciah'st who has the opportunity to do research 
with support amounting to a summer’s salary, plus, in many cases, 
funds for travel and subsistence, will prefer to do this research rather 
than to teach. Also, few students can take both a language course 
that is truly intensive and an area course and do the former justice. 

e. In schools with small enrollments, the offering of an intensive first- 
year course in the summer permits the students to move into inter- 
mediate courses in the fall, along with the students who completed 
their fi’-st year’s course in the preceding spring. The two groups 
together :^re sometimes needed in order to form a fiscally viable 
intermediate course. 

f. Intensive courses assure attainment of the skills needed by elementary 
and high school teachers, as defined by the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America. In many States, without some amount of foreign 
language in high school, the prospective teacher of foreign language 
in a primary or secondary school can hardly hope to meet the 
standards set by the MLA. To meet these standards, more than 
4 years of college training, given at the usual rate, are needed. 
Since the decision to become a foreign language teacher usually 
comes during a collegian’s sophomore year, an intensive course in 
the summer between the sophomore and junior years becomes almost 
mandatory. The earlier the intensive courses can be taken, the 
better. Intensive intermediate courses might thus be given- in the 
summer to students who have just completed their freshman year 
and intensive first-year courses to students who have just graduated 
from high school. 

Compared with the intensive language course, the summer semi-intensive 

course covering one semester’s work can claim only one or two ad- 
vantages: 
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a. The feeling persists in some quarters that exclusive absorption in a 
foreign language course may be somewhat less profitable than a less 
hurried approached which will permit greater time for absorption. 
Proponents of semi-intensive courses argue that semi-intensive courses 
permit slower, surer acquisition of a second Itnguage. 

b. A series of semi-intensive courses would have the advantage of 
accommodating students who are out of phase with the intensive 
summer courses and would also be advantageous for those students 
who are making up failures of one semester only. 

We need also to note that intensive courses — administratively speak- 
ing — are not easy to maintain. Provision of a strong language staff 
from one summer to the next becomes exceedingly complex when 

a. the number of teachers is small 

b. they go on leave for rest or research 

c. the high-priced professor takes up a major share of the funds. 
Intensive programs also are not to be recommended to the student who 

a. is too easily diverted by nonacademic attractions 

b. tries to combine his usual domestic life with a full schedule of classes: — 
in particular at those schools in which the students of an intensive 
program are housed together 

c. tries to join a full-time summer job with intensive language study. 
The question, how large a percentage of students who take an intensive 

beginner's course go on to second-year work, is difficult to answer. In the 
case of the larger summer programs which draw their students from a 
number of schools, as few as 25 percent of a class may go on with its work 
at the institution where the summer's work is taken. The students who 
do not continue are not necessarily inept*, they may have returned to their 
jobs after having spent a summer in language study, they may have bcRT^ 
drafted into military service, or ^ hey may have decided that they should 
study another language. After the second year, the number of students 
who go on to advanced study seems regrettably low. But it seems probable 
that more students will continue with foreign language study if they can 
elect a series of intensive courses that will, more quickly than is possible 
with nonintensive courses, permit them to arrive at real competence. 

2. Intensive courses in the academic year 

The case for intensive courses in the summer which make a year's 
work the unit is easily made. It is not so easy to justify intensive 
courses (given at the rate of approximately 20 hours a week) during 
the regular academic year. 

a. During the academic year the foreign language departments are 
inevitably affected by university-wide requirements which enforce 
upon the students a variety of non-language courses. 

b. The penalty for dropping an intensive couise may be unusually 
severe. Unless some kind of dispensation is arranged, to give credit 
in proportion to the amount of time a student has devoted to a 
language course, he may well lose an entire semester's credits. 
The “impossible" student should be quickly moved out of a program, 
preferably in its first week, sc that other couises may be found for 
him. Thorough scrutiny of application forms, analysis of letters of 
recommendation ' and the giving of aptitude and placement tests 
might solve the problem, along with alert observation by teachers. 
The slow but not impossible learner might be retained if the program 
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were large enough to provide instruction at slow speed, but this is 
a luxury reserved only for the larger programs. The inept student 
. should be sped .on his way. Regrettably, he becomes a casualty of 
the intensive course. 

0 . Some feel that intensive courses are especially suited for elementary 
work in the spoken language and that a reduction of classroom hours 
might be acceptable for advanced work in the written language. 
However, the problem remains of maintaining whatever proficiency 
a student has attained in his spoken language work. Thus, to reach 
maximal effectiveness, a series of intensive or semi-inter "'ve courses 
integrating work in the spoken and written languagjs might be 
offered, with the institution going all out on intensive courses in the 
summer and intensive or semi-intensive courses in the winter. The 
possibility arises of concentrating all elementary language teaching, 
both of the usual and unusual languages, in the summertime in order 
to take the load off of teaching them in the winter. This would 
plunge the students into second-year language work during their 
first year of college. 

d. Special problems arise when the only teacher of a course in any 
neglected language is either hired away or goes on leave. Ready 
transfer of students to a second institution in which the same lan- 
guage is taught seems to be one answer. 

3. The oral-av.ral approach versus reading-translation-grammar 

The following observations are based both on class visits and on 
opinions expresRed by staff members at most of the institutions visited. 

The language classes with the largest sense of liveliness and activity 
are those in which only the target language is used and the major part 
of the hour is devoted to hammer-and-tongs pattern drill. Even when 
mastery of the written language is the goal, listening and speaking 
should precede reading and writing; the royal road to accomplishment 
leads through oral-aural drill. Recent research shows that at the end 
of two semesters students who began their study of the German language 
in this way were far superior in listening and speaking, were almost on 
the same level of reading and writing ability, and were superior in habit- 
uated direct association, that is, avoidance of mental translation. The 
students taught by traditional methods were superior in written trans- 
lation. 'See George A. C. Scherer and Michael Wertheimer, “The 
German Teaching Experiment at the University of Colorado,” The 
German Quarterly , XXXV : 3, May 1962.) For languages like Chinese, 
Japanese, Thai, Hin di-Urdu, Arabic, and Persian, for which the system 
of writing is highly complicated, a reading-translation approach obliges 
•each student to learn the phonological form of a word, its meaning, and 
its written symbolization all at once. Necessarily, this bogs down the 
learning process, whereas if the pronunciation and meaning were first 
learned and the written symbols later, the association of the three 
becomes relatively less difficult. 

Reading-translation courses have a way of becoming tedious for the 
brighter students, since so much time is taken up in correcting student 
errors, often to the accompaniment of explanations on grammar by ihe 
instructor. Some teachers in reading courses spend altogether too much 
time in giving dictation. In one course observed during the summer, the 
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grand total of seven sentences was written from dictation in the course 
of 26 minutes. Since the person doing the nictating was one of the 
students, the instructor not only had to correct the dictating student’s 
mispronunciations, but the miswritings on the board. The errors, 
moreover, were compounded because the dittoed material on which the 
dictation was based was itself obscure or mistaken in a number of spots. 

The oral-aural approach is not necessarily practiced at every insti- 
tution which accepts it in theory. Nor is it practiced consistently by 
all of its instructors. It will certainly fail if the teachers are saddled 
with an old-line text intended for a class in which reading-translation- 
grammar is the strategy. These texts generally give a set of grammar 
rules, a vocabulary, idioms, and translation exercises from the target 
language to English, from English to the target language. The teacher 
amplifies in English on the grammar points that are already described 
in the book. The students do the required translations and the teacher’s 
job becomes mainly one of correcting whatever errors are committed, 
with frequent reference to rules. 

Exclusive use of the - target language in the classroom may seem 
difficult to maintain. Some amount of discussion of grammar in English 
seems necessary for beginning students, especially if the rules are ob- 
scurely phrased, but grammar itself becomes more easy when inductive 
procedures are employed after a number of examples have been learned. 
AJso, grammar lectures in English are easily concentrated during 
particular hours in a week and can be made the occasion for considerable 
amounts of joint mimicking. 

Some teachers argue that it is more efficient to give the English equiva- 
lent of a term in the foreign language than to indicate its meaning, in 
a series of paraphrases. This must be done without encouraging the 
students to believe that there is a one-to-one correspondence between 
languages. Sometimes it is necessary to invent equivalents for English 
terms that don’t really have a counterpart in the language being learned. 

To make for steady use of the target language, the teacher or drill- 
master resists every temptation to speak in English: 

a. His classroom directions, which must be used every day, are phrased 
in the language he is teaching. In language coiKses, the one real 
situation is in fact the classroom, and he makes it as much as possible 
a classroom. 

b. By use of pictures and maps, gestures and actions, he conveys mean- 
ings in the classrooms as in everyday life. 

c. By using apt paraphrases or by using known synonyms and antonyms, 
he again gets across the desired meaning. 

d. As the students gain in spoken proficiency, the preparation of oral 
reports forces them to speak in the foreign language they are learning. 
So too a device used in at least two programs. After several repeti- 
tions of a story, during which the new words are translated orally, 
the students are asked to translate the story quickly, sentence by 
sentence, then to answer questions on it, and finally to retell it them- 
selves. The foreign language thus becomes, a real medium of com- 
munication, despite some use of Englicih. 

The oral-aural approach, which puts a premium on knowledge that 
is usable and useful, generally instills a sense of increasing proficiency 
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and confidence in the beginning student. Particularly in those lan- 
guages which arc encumbered with difficult writing systems, it probably 
reduces attrition in enrollment. 

Especially at intermediate and advanced levels, exclusive use of a 
foreign language is demanded and cultivated not only in the classroom 
but in the dormitory. Song practices, lectures, dances, picnics, and 
concerts are all held in the foreign language that is being studied. A 
pledge-to speak only the foreign language can be taken, and students, 
learning its value, will generally conform. 

In classroom drill on the spoken language, the following principles 
operate: 

a. Basically, only the target language is used and at normal speed, with 
only an occasional grammatical term given in English. 

b. The use of English is restricted to explanations of grammar, which are 
kept strictly separate from the drill periods in which only the foreign 
language is used. The separation of a small amount of lecturing time 
from large amounts of drill work is carefully observed. Where avail- 
able, a good reference grammar which the students can consult in 
their study hours serves as the basis for any grammatical discussion. 

c. Drilling is based on sentence patterns, with constant repetition, 
correction of student mispronunciations, and substitution of lexical 
items until native norms are achieved. 

d. Choral repetition is used in connection with explanations of grammar 
and in alternation with individual repetition. 

e. Irregular rotation of recitation, with each student given the oppor- 
tunity to recite many times during each period. 

f. Deemphasis of translation. 

g. The infusion of variety in the teaching procedures, changing them 
frequently during any hour of instruction. 

h. Heavy participation by the students as opposed to the holding of 
monologues by the teacher. 

To be avoided are: 

a. Extra-heavy assignments. 

b. Covering two sets of materials, one for the spoken language and one 
for the written, when the two can be integrated. 

The intensive summer course which in number of hours most closely 
compares with nonintensive academic year courses runs for 8 weeks 
at the rate of 20 hours a week. Meeting a total of 160 hours, such a 
course equates fairly well with academic year courses which run for 30 
weeks at the rate of 4 or 6 hours a week. In actuality, both the in- 
tensive courses offered in the summer and the nonintensive courses 
given during the academic year vary considerably in number of hours 
per week and day. Increasing the hours per day in the summer from 
4 to 6 probably does not add to the effectiveness of an intensive program 
since wear and tear sets in and less time becomes available for study. 
It thus appears that the kind of schedule that comes closest to being 
ideal runs for 8 weeks at the rate of 6 days per week and 4 hours per 
day, of which 3 are classroom hours and 1 is devoted to work in the 
labor itory. The hours, moreover, are separated one from anothei as 
much as possible and a variety of procedures is followed in the classroom. 

Some believe that a quick course in linguistics might be combined 
with a language course, with the hours spent in language work gradu- 
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ally increased as those in linguistics diminish. Thus, an hour per day of 
language work during the first 3 weeks, joined with 2 hours in general 
linguistics, might be followed by 2 hours per day in the third and fourth 
weeks, joined with a single hour ,n linguistics, and this by 3 hours of 
language in the fifth week, with linguistics dropped from the program. 
This ^‘crescendo” approach merits further experimentation. 

Some programs run for 10 or more weeks, but when this is the case, 
and in particular when the courses run longer than the regular summer 
session, both the teaching staffs and students seem to tire. In a few 
programs running 10 w^eeks or more the possibility arises of an intensive 
program in the summer accomplishing more than a year's work. If the 
continuation course in the fall is able to pick up where the summer course 
ends, no difficulty ensues. 

It is possible to operate a 6-week program meeting 5 hours a day, but 
this is undoubtedly too taxing for both teachers and students. 

The doctrine that the teacher-student ratio in the classroom should 
run approximately 1:8 is generally accepted, the chief exception in 
favor of a larger number of students coming where lectures in grammar 
are being held. 

For the student who is unable to take any kind of course in the 
summer, intensive or nonintensive, one instructor has prepared some 
“carryover" drills consisting of sentences and conversations in script 
and transcription, recapitulating materials studied during the previous 
semester and recorded on tapes which the students may borrow. Some 
kind of reward awaits this instructor in heaven. 

4. Some problems pertaining to language teaching 

Much remains to be learned in the line of teaching methodology: 

a. We need to know more about what can be achieved in a given 
number of contact hours spread over different periods of time. 

b. We need to know more about the measurement of achievement in 
language. 

c. The proportion of time to be devoted to oral drill, laboratory work, 
and reading needs to be studied. 

d. The problem, how large a part of drill-work may be programed, 
and whether it is possible to devise a series of exercises in which 
students learn to correct their own mispronunciations, needs exami- 
nation. There appeared to be no concern (not even experimental or 
negative) with techniques suggested by machine programing. 

e. We do not know the precise moment in a course, intensive, semi- 
intensive, or ordinary, at which the symbols in a non-alphabetic 
system of writing should be introduced, or the rate at which they 
can be acquired. 

f . We do not know the techniques whereby entire sequences of characters 
may be read at a glance as opposed to piecemeal identification of 
each succeeding symbol which is too often the rule. 

g. We need to know whether we should introduce each day’s teaching 
materials orally and withhold the written texts and grammatical 
comments from our students until the drillwork has been completed. 
We need to know whether this procedure is actually more effective 
than the usual introduction of each day's lesson with grammar 
comments and printed material. 

733-291 0—64 7 
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h. We need to know when a student will most benefit from total im- 
mersion in the culture whose language he is studying. When 
should he go to Russia, India, or the Congo? Presumably, he needs 
first to establish an aptitude for the language he is studying and 
ability to profit in terms of his specialty. 

III. Ohjeciives 

Complete fluency within the range of materials studied in class, meaning 
the ability to carry on everyday conversation effectively, is the chief 
objective which intensive elementary courses in spoken language strive 
for. Specifically, the order of aims agrees with the order in which work 
in the desired competences is introduced: 

a. hearing, 

b. ^speaking, 

c. reading, and 

d. writing. 

Within any summer session, the beginning student should become able 
to manage the greetings required in everyday life, buy things, go from one 
place to another, or move into a hotel. For the languages that are written 
in the letters of the alphabet, he should be able to read the simplest texts, 
certainly with the aid of a dictionary. The further goals of becoming so 
sensitive to each new foreign expression that he would be able to request 
its meaning and stand a chance of comprehending what is answered, of 
being able to converse confidently in his specialty, or of reading professional 
materials in his field become the objectives of intermediate and advanced 
training. 

Implicit among the objectives of a spoken language course is the develop- 
ment of conversational fluency within the limits of the grammar forms and 
vocabulary taught in the course. Ideally, the course seeks to develop: 

a. accuracy in pronunciation, including approximation to native norms 
of intonation (control of phrase rhythm and juncture phenomena), 
accent (both tone and stress), the pronunciation of the phonemes 
in the proper allophones, especially if these are not found in English, 
vowel length, the doubling of consonants, etc. 

b. accuracy and variety in use of grammar forms 

c. deft use of words and phrases in accordance with idiom 

d. fluency, as shown by quickness in comprehension and readmess to 
sustain conversation to the fullest limits required in any language 
situation 

e. understanding of stylistic differences. 

The specific objectives for written language work include: 

a. accuracy in use of vocabulary, phrases, and grammatical forms, 
both in composition and in translation 

b. accuracy in spelling and passable if not elegant handwriting 

c. correct pronunciation of words and phrases and general fluency in 
reading materials either in romanization or in native script 

d. the ability to analyze a text or a sentence grammatically 

e. the proper interpretation of differences in style, in both reading and 
composition. 

Some instructors believe that a premium should be placed on successful 
communication as opposed to correctness in every detail. Sometimes it 
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seems best to let the students “have their say*^ instead of eorreeting them 
whenever they make an error. Moreover, there is a notable difference in 
a beginning student's pronuneiation when he is repeating a phrase or 
sentenee that ho has already learned and when he is “on his own." Prob- 
ably in a beginning eourse the greatest emphasis should be given to rote 
memorizing and repetition, with “free eonversation" kept within the limits 
of utteranees and dialogues already learned. Freer eonversation and a 
daring use of phrases and sentenees in fresh eombinations eome when 
a stoek of phrases has been learned. The emphases shift as a course pro- 
gresses, but it seems elear that at any point in a program it is uneertainty 
in teaehing aims that hurts it. 

We need finally to note that in beginning eourses most institutions 
eoneentrate on skills that are basieally linguistie. As the students sharpen 
their eompetenees, the -linguistic aims will remain but more attention will 
be given to content, with some institutions tending to emphasize materials 
in the humanities and others in the social sciences. 

IV. The teaching staff 

Generally speaking, intensive courses in foreign languages involve a 
team effort. The best results are obtained when the whole program is 
carefully controlled. By careful control is not meant dictation from some 
topside supervisor, but cooperative effort in which a supervisor, working 
with his instructors and drillmasters, maintains step by step mastery over 
all of the material to be taught and keeps a constant check on student 
accomplishment. Especially effective are such devices as the following: 

a. staff meetings 

b. classroom visits by the supervisor (sometimes accompanied by guests). 
The use of lesson plans and distribution of memoranda arc less frequently 
observed procedures. 

Where joint participation in a single course by two or more instructors 
or drillmasters is possible, the students gain the advantage of hearing more 
than one dialect or idiolect and discover the range of variability permitted 
among speakers of the “standard" or “common" language. However, the 
possibility of hearing and mimicking more than a single voice is generally 
restricted to the larger programs. 

Linguists and drillmasters, working as a team, sometimes try to work 
out in class a point of grammar on which the linguist is not sure. This, 
to say the least, is disconcerting to the student, who benefits from tho 
discussion only to the extent that he is exposed to authentic pronunciation 
and learns something about dealmg with members of a foreign culture. 

1. The language supervisor 

Efficient management of an intensive language program seems to 

require a supervisor who 

a. maintains affable but tight and detailed control over each phase of 
his program, isisting on the use of clearly defined materials for 
each day's work and leaving nothing to chance or improvisation 

b. is well grounded in linguistics and in knowledge of the language over 
whose teaching he has been placed in charge 

c. knows what the textbooks in his language are and is ingenious in 
the preparation of lesson plans, supplementary materials, and 
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examinations over whose production and execution he wins fu)l 
cooperation from his instructors and drillmasters (ths questions 
used in questidn-and-answer drills are sometimes written out in 
characters for drillmasters in languages like Chinese and Japanese 
who find the characters more easy to read than any romanized script) 

d. directs staff meetings and provides constructive advice on the conduct 
of classes (which he visits from time to time on the basis of an 
accepted “open-door" policy) 

e. has the confidence of his administration while at the same time 
remains persuasive in his efforts to secure the best possible jalary 
scales and working conditions for his st iff. Experience and effect- 
iveness should have their rewards — as must happen in any ideal 
world. Where consultation with stude.3ts, assignments in the 
language laboratory, and preparation of lesson materials are re- 
quired of the junior linguists, instructors, and drillmasters in his 
program, be should be willing to arrange a reduction in the total 
number of teaching hours 

f. is flexible enough to encourage occasional informal activities which, 
however, provide additional practice in language 

g. more than anyone else in his program, shows a flair for research 
both in the language whose teaching he is directing ‘and in teaching 
methodology 

h. insures effective teaching by new staff members by holding pre- 
session training periods 

i. maintains good rapport with his counterparts at other institutions 

j. prepares such materials as the following and so imparts a sense 
of order to any program: 

(1) bulletins and catalogues describing the entire program 

(2) rosters of staff (with curriculum vitae, oflSce rooms) 

(3) listings of texts and tapes 

(4) weekly schedules showing classrooms, hours, assignments, and 
teachers 

(5) application forms for admission 

(6) promotional material (letters, flyers) sent to other colleges and 
to secondary schools 

(7) announcements of lectures, exhibits, and other special events 

(8) maps of one’s campus. 

The development of a professional and academic sense within his 
staff remains one of his major concerns. Careful guidance of the in- 
structors and drillmast^jrs who serve with him may sometimes smack 
of a “big brother" hovering over some little ones. Qassroom visits, 
for instance, may disturb a drillmaster who is actually more effective 
if less thoroughly supervised. On the other hand, it is the supervisor 
who sees to it that in the teaching of an exotic language, standards of 
preparation and accomplishment are as uniform and as exacting as 
in other fields. 

In any conflict with students, the teachers need of course, the support 
of their supervisors. Since the department^* o'^^ ring courses on the 
critical languages are generally small, the teachers undertake a great 
deal, especially by way of giving extra reading and spoken language 
sessions on an ad hoc basis. The care and nurture of the teachers 
should be a constant concern of the supervisor, the more so in those 
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cases in which Russian, and even Japanese, might be housed in a Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages and Literatures. 

Considering how easy it is to have a staff fall at odds with each other, 
unusual deftness is required of a language supervisor. More than 
anyone else, it is the language supervisor who by dint of hard work, 
high standards, self-assuredness, and flexibility gives tone to his pro- 
gram. Uninterrupted experience, constant activity, and concentration 
of talent both scholarly and pedagogic are som^i of the distinguishing 
features of his program. Possibly, somewhere we may one day find 
this paragon of virtue, of professional and personal tidiness, who is 
knowledgeable, pleasant, accessible, and effective. 

2. The junior linguist and instructor 

Where a junior linguist and instructor directs the classroom activities 
of a team of drill masters, he too should possess most of the qualities of 
a supervisor, although of course he would not be concerned with budget- 
ary matters. The interposition of junior linguists and instructors 
between the supervisor and drillmasters sometimes has the advantage, 
where native speakers of certain languages are concerned, of giving 
the supervisor the respect that comes from social distance. This, 
however, touches on a delicate area, since in the prosecution of 
language programs in a democratic society, expectations are raised to 
conduct them in a democratic way. 

A junior linguist or instructor probably needs to spend a good deal of 
time in producing vocabulary bheeta, grammar notes, charts of the 
writing system, and phonetic diagrams. He also needs to shoulder a 
large part of the burden of preparing supplementary lesson materials 
and examinations, and spends much time in consultation, both with his 
assistants and with his students. Devotion, hard work, and resourre- 
fulness, desiderata in any endeavor, increase his usefulness to any 
program. He may even be a graduUe student, especially if his knowl- 
edge of a foreign language’s grammar is sound and he is able to work 
with tlie drillmasters. 

3. The native-speaker drillmaster 

The position of the native speaker who acts as drillmaster should 
receive maximal consideration from both supervisors and administration. 
Some of their problems are the same surrounding the instructor who has 
not yet won his Ph. D. degree and thus cannot be placed on the regular 
promotional ladder. But the drillmaster, like the Ph. D. candidate 
who serves as a teaching fellow in freshman composition or section leader 
in mathematics, actually performs the bulk of the job of teaching and 
his rewards in salary if not in title should be commensurate with the 
real load that he is carrying. The development of something like a 
professional academic attitude to his work depends to a large extent 
on the supervisors, junior linguists, and instructors with whom he works. 
On his own part he is most eCTeotive if: 

a. he possesses full control of the language that he is teaching, in a 
dialect that is either the “standard” or “common” one 

b. he is willing at each point in the teaching program to carry all or 
most of the burden of pattern practice, vigorously correcting each 
student mispronunciation and, without signs of boredom, calling for 
constant repetitions until the patterns are firmly fixed. He also 
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develops a sense of when to stop a reciting student. Hoping fo. 
fluency, he may permit a student to have his say. But he also keeps 
mental (if not written) notes on the student's inaccuracies and turns 
to them when the recitation is over. He realizes that he is not 
making speeches. 

c. he serves as his program's best authority on the phonology, grammar, 
and lexicon of his language insofar as control of these elements of 
language is built into his system ; the materials used in the classroom 
and the responses made by the students must gain his approval, 
that is. agree with his sense of what is idiomatically correct 

d. he is able to assist in the preparation of drill materials 
c. he helps in making tapes 

f. he is ready to help his students in individual drill 

k. he restricts his use of his language to the patterns and vocabulary 
that his students have already learned, and does not introduce 
gramm; bical forms and lexical items that are new to the student 

l. he wi’angly cooperates with the supervisor and instructors in 
follo'.ing whatever suggestions that may arise in staff meetings 
and consultations, and takes in stride any classroom visitations by 
the supervisor and instructors 

m. he resists the temptation to expostulate on the grammar of his 
language, and turns each student's questions on grammar to the 
supervisor or instructor in charge 

n. he resists the temptation to modify or distort his own speech *‘to 
make it easier” for his students 

o. he exhibits real eoneern with the edueational process and demands 
good performance, consistently correcting all mispronunciations 

p. he takeiis full advantage of every physical asset in the classroom — 
like breaking the neat alignment of seats and arranging his students 
in a semicircle around him 

q. he is vigorous and informal in his manuerisms 

r. he willingly participates as a resource person in area courses, as 
required or when feasible 

s. he does not participate in private dialogues with extra-articulate 
students 

Since the drillmasters necessarily meet their students in various social 
contexts outside the classroom and are almost inevitably looked upon as 
representatives of their cultures, it seems useful to list some other 
desiderata. The drillmasters should be: 

a. emotionally stable 

b. neither too aggressive concerning the values they find in their 
cultures nor too defensive concerning the demerits in them 

c. not too Americanized 

d. willing to take direction as required, even though this may result in 
a certain amount of culture shock 

e. willing, where required, to live with their students, maintaining 
such relationships that the entire teaching program is improved. 
Most often, an intensive program has for its teaching staff a super- 
visor and one or more drillmasters. Some intensive courses are taught 
by a single instructor, who thus becomes supervisor and drillmaster 
alone. The joint presence of a linguist and drillmaster (or drillmasters) 
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in a classroom is a luxury that few programs can afford. It also requires 
considerable psychological understanding on the part of linguist, drill- 
master, and student. In at least one case, th i linguists in charge of 
summer courses were outranked by their drillmast‘?rs apparently without 
damage to the program. 

The position of the native speaking drillmaster becomes all the more 
important because, ironically, those holders of National Defense 
Foreign Language Fellowships who are being trained for language 
teaching ate unable, according to the terms of their grants, to accept 
teaching assignments with pay. To provide teaching experience, 
courses labeled as “practice” need to be developed. Otherwise the stu- 
dents remain ill-prepared to take the positions for which they are 
presumably being trained. 

Institutions differ in the academic position and in the role of the 
instructors. Some may work with “informants” while others may 
typically employ more or less academically active drillmasters. Another 
difference lies in the extent to which special faculty (sometimes a little 
unfamiliar with local conditions) is hired for the summer. A third 
difference has to do with rotation of instructors; even where enough 
of them are available, this rotation is all too seldom practiced. 

The foregoing discussion assumes that joint teaching by a linguist 
and drillmaster is uneconomic if a drillmaster can be trained to act as 
teacher. Actually, not enough linguists are available even if joint 
teaching of a class by a linguist and drillmaster were budgetarily feasible. 
But in each case, whether it be supervisor, linguist, instructor, or drill- 
master, sensitiveness to the students* attitudes and needs ranks high 
in administering an intensive program. The students deserve the best 
in both staff and program. 

V. The students 

Morale among students in intensive courses is generally good. Most 
are headed for careers as teachers, government workers (in the State and 
Defense Departments), businessmen, librarians, or missionaries. Others 
seek to come closer to a sense of world politics, as in taking Russian. The 
children and grandchildren of immigrants sometimes study a foreign lan- 
guage in order to be able to talk to their elders. Some are merely fulfilling 
a foreign language requirement. Some are taking the language “for fun.** 
And in a few cases, a faculty member from another institution is studying 
a neglected language because his administration hopes to offer it. Thus 
in the majority of cases some kind of aim or incentive is there. The 
motivation is'gpod, and a large percentage of the students are really com- 
mitted to inten&lye study, making work in the classroom particularly 
rewarding and even exciting for the teacher. 

Morale is greatly enhanced in those programs wf are there is a clear 
statement of goals and. where progress is measured so that the student 
knows at any given point in the program where he stands. 

Morale is also enhanced where fellowships and scholarships are offered. 
A fairly large group of graduate students in the summer intensive courses, 
possibly as many as 176, hold National Defense Foreign Language Fellow- 
ships, and many are recipients of grants at the universities where they 
study. The undergraduate student, unfortunately, remains the forgotten 
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man. Since he must often use hia summers in earning funds for his studies 
in the academic year, a small grant is of very little use to him. And yet 
it is in the undergraduate student training for graduate study in whom 
the aims of NDEA and the needs of the professions and vocations will 
really be met. Too large a pereentage of the students in the intensive 
language programs are graduate students; regrettably, some of the pro- 
grams cater exclusively to graduates. 

VI. Texts 

The oral approach implies that it is the spoken language that is being 
taught first. The better texts show two or more persons talking to each 
other, with supplementary exercises illustrating particular patterns of 
grammar. The procedure is thus different from that followed in the usual 
grammar-translation text which illustrates points of grammar with series 
of disconnected sentences but commonly gives no dialogues and no 
conversations. 

Virtually no one grants that existing texts are entirely satisfactory. 
Among the supplementary materials produced for use in intensive courses 
are: 

a. Introductions to pronunciation, phonetic charts, and drills develop- 
ing facility in pronunciation 

b. Sets of sentences showing breath pauses and other intonational 
features 

c. Sets of sentences supplementing the texts with respect to grammar 
(showing, for instance, the kinds of agreement and concord found 
among the several elements of a sentence) or to vocabulary (using a 
basic word-count) 

d. Counting exercises 

e. Listings of grammar terms, with translations 

f. Morphologic charts 

g. Listings of specialized vocabulary and dialect variants where appro- 
priate, as in Hindi-Urdu 

h. Lists of terms applicable to the staff and several elements of a lan- 
guage program which have to be concocted because the equivalents 
are not to be found in the native educational system 

i. Charts of the writing system for the non-alphabetical languages 

j. Scripts of conversations, stories, songs, speeches, lectures, including 
slide lectures, and questions based on the lectures; also, scripts of 
radio and TV broadcasts and movie scripts 

k. Scripts of translation exercises, English into the foreign language, 
foreign language into English 

l. Maps, lists of place-names appearing on the maps 

m. Descriptions in English of the geography and history of the country 
Or area in which the foreign language is spoken 

n. Bibliographies of writings in English of the country or area in which 
the foreign language is spoken 

In order to promote conversation, many programs provide the following 
audio-visual aidb: 

a. pictures 

b. maps 

c. models of clocks. 

The pictures may illustrate both scenes and actions. 
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VII. Examinaiicns 

Considerable ingenuity goes into the writing of examinations. And 
yet it is only in a few programs that real variety is found in the types of 
examination given. 

Virtually no one uses a language aptitude test or the graduate record 
examination In determining a student’s capacity to learn a language. 
And yet it seems clear that students attracted to language courses vary 
greatly in this capacity. Placement tests, some of which may seem 
perfunctory but are still effective, are usually given to transfer students. 
A close relationship probably exists between articulateness in one’s mother 
tongue (English) and control of a foreign language; it is sometin.es sheer 
physiology which prevents a student from gaining competence in a second 
language. But foreign language teachers are often cowards when it comes 
to discouraging an obviously inept student even though most of then can 
probably tell within a week’s time what the ultimate capacities of a student 
would be. 

Examinatioiid serve many purposes. They tell a student where he 
stands, act as a prod, are useful for diagnosis, and oblige the student to 
bring together items that he has already learned into close relationship 
with each other Studying for an examination permits a student to sura- 
mate and cement what he has already learned. In passing an examina- 
tion with creditable grades, ho discovers a feeling of achievement. 

The Chinese tests developed under the direction of Professor John 
Carroll and the Russian tests now being developed under the auspices of 
the MLA open up the prospect of nationwide testing. Various voices rise 
in criticism of nationwide tests, but the tests can themselves be bettered 
and they suggest various means of improving particular courses. 

Tn addition to placement examinations, most supervisors resort during 
the first week to some combination of the following procedures xo place 
their students in the right courses: 

a. Interviews with the students 

b. Reviews of work previously done 

c. Observation in class. 

1. Tests for comprehension 

The easiest types of examination are those testing for comprehension, 

either of something said or of something written: 

a. translation, target language into English 

b. marking one of two or more “multiple choices’’ 

c. marking “true” or “false” one of a number of statements, orally 
delivered 

d. answers in English to questions in the target language 

e. answers in the target language to questions in the target language, 
sometimes on the basis of a lecture with the answers delivered 
orally or in writing 

f. corrections of sentences that contain errors as to content 

g. changes from declarative to interrogative sentences, and vice versa, 
whore applicable 

2, Tests for pronunciation: 

a. analysis of student recordings, with the errors preferably noted on 
sheets in which major types of error are already shown and spaces 
left open to write down the particular words or forms in which the 
errors are detected 
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3. Tests for knowledge of grammar: 

a. fill-ins of inflectional forms 

b. conjugations, paradigms, parsing of forn\s 

c. changing one form into another 

d. corrections of sentences that contain errors in their forms 

e. recorded speeches that are analyzed for the forms that are used 

4. Tests for knowledge of sentence structure: 

a. arrangement of vocabulary items in a designated order 

5. Tests for knowledge of vocabulary: 

a. fill-ins of blank spaces in sentences, in the right forms, sometimes 
with the English supplied where the blank spaces occur 

6. Testa for productive capacity in the written language: 

a. written compositions 

b. equivalents in the foreign language of sentences in English 

c. production of questions based cn given blocks of material, addressed 
to the other students for answers 

d. sight reading followed by paraphrases or by translations 

7. Tests of knowledge of nonalphabetical writing systems (the systems in 
which languages like Thai, Hindi, Urdu, Chinese, and Japanese are 
written) : 

a. transcription into characters of sentences that are orally delivered 

b. transcription of romanized sentences into the characters in which the 
foreign language is written, or vice versa 

c. in Japanese, transcription of the Chinese characters into syllabic kana 

8. Tests for productive capacity in the spoken language: 

a. translation, English into target language 

b. eliciting answers in the foreign language to questions in the foreign 
language, especially useful in those cases in which the answers require 
something more than the mere parroting of most of a teacher^s 
questions 

c. stating a situation and having the students converse with each other 
in a manner appropriate to the situation 

d. requiring the students to serve as interpreters between sj-eakors of 
English and speakers of the foreign language. 

Each of these examinations may be recorded. However, tests ad- 
ministered in the classroom are generally better than those given on 
tape, since tests rendered by a teacher are probably less distarbing to 
the students. Also, less staff time is needed to grade the students on 
the spot than to play back and grade the taped answers of the whole 
class. 

VIII. T/ie language laboratory 

Distressed by mechanical failures or by overcrowding in the language 
laboratory, some programs substitute an extra drill hour with a drillmaster 
in lieu of work in the laboratory. Ideally, there should be no breakage 
and malfunction in the equipment; highly desirable is the presence of a 
technician able to make almost every kind of repair. Some laboratories 
rely on insurance policies that permit swift attention to every bit of damage. 

Typically, language laboratory hours are devoted to drill on materials 
already covered in class. Where most effective, they involve: 
a. the preparation of lesson plans 
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b. use of paused and double-tracked tape, permitting plenty of oppor- 
tunity for mimicking and recording 

0 . use of exercises in which the student is asked to modify some part of 
a construction and then hears the master vrice giving a model 
performance 

d. constant monitoring either from a central keyboard or by instructors 
who roam from berth to berth, or both; the recording of student pro- 
nunciations is accompanied by diagnosis of enors and correction. 
The presence of a technician is of couise not the same as supervision. 

Each exercise v/ith taped materials should involve some kind of response. 
The laboratory peviods are thus regarded as instructional hours forming 
a vital part of the total program and not, as is too often the case, oppor- 
tunitie<9 to listen to a foreign language on an optional basis. 

In many institutions, attendance at a language . laboratory is duly re- 
corded on a time clock, and reports of attendance regularly submitted to 
the instructors. This practice suggests that mere attendance and repetition 
adds to language competence. But if the laboratory hours were actually 
treated as instructional hours, with a monitoring instructor in charge, the 
time card and its implications can be eliminated at once. 

The language laboratory has at least two other uses: 

a. It can be used as a recording studio for students at the beginning, 
midjile, and end of each course, to prepare tapes that will show the 
amount of progress they have made. 

b. It may also serve a real function as a listening post if a tape library 
of speeches, plays, recitations of poetry, and song3 were built up and 
the students provided with schedules to show at what points in their 
training these tapes would become, say, 80 percent understandable. 

It is possible that language programs throughout the country have not 
made sufficient use of the language laboratory in the sense that its use is 
generally limited to only .30 minutes or an hour per day. In one institution, 
2 hours of work in the language laboratory are contemplated for next year: 
1 hour of drill in the language that is being taught and one in general 
phonetics. For suggestions concerning the use of a language laboratory, 
language supervisors might w’ell consult Edward M. Stack, The Language 
hahoraiory and Afodem Language Teaching ^ New York, Oxford University 
Press, I960. 

When model tapes are recorded without the customary pauses between 
utterances, the monitor or technician has to switch the tape on and off for 
mimicking by the students. Or a student working alone may be provided 
with two machines: a tape player and a tape recorder. These machines 
may be used separately, or both together. 

a. The model tapes are placed on the tape player. When the end of a 
sentence or phrase is reached, the student stops the player and starts 
the recorder. He then records his repetition. This procedure allows 
him to go slowly with new material,*taking all the time in the world 
if he so desires, and, as he gains control of the material, taking pro- 
gressively shorter pauses. Live broadcasts and commercial record- 
ings may be used in the same way. Also, half as much tape is needed 
for recording the masters. 

b. The model tapes may contain a series of questions. Played through 
a ceiling speaker, the first question is given once; a 3 or 4 second 
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pause follows during which the student prepares his answer; the loud 
speaker announces, “Record!*'; the student sets his recorder in 
motion, records his answer, stops the tape, and waits for the next 
question. Once the quiz is ended, he is told to rewind to the begin- 
ning, in preparation for hearing the correct answers. He hears the 
correct answer to the first question, plays his own answer, stops the 
tape, and waits for the next answer. He thus hears the correct 
answer even while the quiz is still fresh in his mind. And since only 
the answers are recorded, correction, by himself or by the monitor, 
at least of the grammar, becomes relatively rapid and simple. 

In teaching the discrimination of different foreign sounds, one method 
favored at one school was found wanting at another. The procedure in- 
volves the use of tape-recorded drills. The student listens to a series of 
short words or syllables, including nonsense syllables, at 3-second intervals 
and marks an answer sheet according to whether the utterance contains or 
does not contain the sound being drilled. At one of the schools, the de- 
sired discriminations were achieved. At another, 2 weeks of laboratory 
time were devoted to this work, but the teacher concluded that it was 
worthless, at least in the context of his class, and that the class was only 
baffled and frustrated by these exercises. The only improvement in sound 
discrimination, he felt, appeared to have come from class drills with the 
drillmaster, using mainly words from the lessons rather than the taped 
drills. It appears that research is needed in this area, which incidentally 
bears on the efficiency of machine programming. 

Generally speaking, it seems fruitless to record grammatical rules in 
English, but this is sometimes observed! 

The language laboratory should permit each student to proceed at his 
own pace. This is most easily accomplished when a dial system is used 
and the students are permitted to dial in to whatever lesson they wish to 
hear. 

IX. Quasi-curricular acHvUies 

The scheduling of quasi-curricular activities is probably best managed 
in intermediate and advanced courses. Performances of short skits and 
plays and presentation of speeches both memorized and impromptu are less 
easily required of beginning students, whose knowledge of the foreign 
language would still be elementary. But some part of the language classes 
can profitably be devoted to the acting out of dialogues based on the 
greetings and patterns that have already been learned. 

At the intermediate and advanced levels, various programs schedule: 

a. slide lectures for which the script may be taped and the students 
provided with both scripts and questions 

b. skits and playlets whose scripts are composed by the students 

c. speech and story-telling contests 

d. song hours. 

Especially at advanced levels and at places like New York and Hawaii 
where radio broadcasts and TV programs in the foreign language can be 
enjoyed, or where movies in the foreign language can be seen, the language 
programs possess a special advantage. But there is virtually no program 
that makes use of radio, TV, and movie scripts as part of the teaching ma- 
terial, and therefore no program in which these scripts are studied prior to 
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listening to a particular taped radio broadcast or viewing a particular 
video-taped TV play or movie. Various listings give the sources from which 
movies in foreign languages can be secured. Luncheon tables and coffee 
hours are easily scheduled. But language houses with comfortable sleeping 
quarters, living room, “listening room,” and library, and tours on chartered 
planes to areas where the foreign language is spoken are reserved for the 
the more fortunate. Where found, as in the tour groups of the Russian 
programs at Indiana and Michigan, they are not quasi-ourrioular arrange- 
ments but integral parts of a teaching program. Less useful as vehicles 
for the study of a foreign language are guest lecturers in English and cul- 
tural heritage groups associated with foreign areas; these, however, enlarge 
upon the cultural content of foreign language study. This is also true of 
associations with professors, researchers, and students from foreign areas: 
too often the talk here is in English, partly because this is the language 
which the visitors wish to practice and partly because for beginning stu- 
dents a prolonged conversation in the language they are studying becomes 
a wearing experience. Nevertheless, these contacts do reinforce the stu- 
dents^ growing knowledge of a foreign area and anticipate the time when 
they arc able tc use the language they are studying in these contacts. 

X. Reading courses 

So far this report has had to do mainlj' with intensive courses in the 
spoken language, chiefly because intensive courges in the written language 
tend to be advanced courses and are rarely ofl'ered. In the best of the 
reading courses, the passages that the students have read are treated as 
material on which questions might be asked in the foreign language and 
conversations held. The degree of compreheusion achieved is gauged by 
ability to paraphrase the material. 

In those languages in which a nonalp ha betic script is used, the students 
are provided with vocabulary lists giving the pronunciations and meanings 
of words that are new in the text, along with notes on points of grammar. 
The provision of these lists is not to be viewed as spoon-feeding, but as 
a device to insure multiple exposure to the same vocabulary and grammar 
items. A student of a European language probably doubles the amount 
of time he takes in reading a page of print when he looks up the meanings 
of three words in a dictionary. Students of Chinese or Japanese or even 
of Arabic and Russian lose even more time when they hunt particular 
words, characters, and compounds in a dictionary. But even for these 
students, an effort at memorizing is desirable: the explanation of a word, 
character, or compound, once made, need not be repeated when the same 
word, character, or compound appears once more. The most easily read 
materials are those that are descriptive. Hence, in programming a 
reading course, materials in such fields as geography aid sociology might 
be first assigned, before literary and historical texts, containing a larger 
percentage of narrative forms (“when” clauses, “if” clauses), are read. 
But within each field of knowledge, a grading of materials in terms of 
linguistic difficulty is possible. Each field, as practiced in a foreign 
country, may not produce scholarly materials of top importance, but 
evaluation of their worth comes in part from reading them and the primary 
docunaents of each field remain crucial to the investigator. 
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Since more homework is required in a course on the written language, 
it is almost mandatory for it to schedule fewer hours. But intensive 
courses in the written language, calling for 10 hours of classroom work a 
week, are not unknown, and even in written work more is accomplished in 
these courses simply because the students are exposed to more work. 
Since “writing maketh the exact man," compositions play an important 
role in courses in the written language. At two or three institutions, the 
compositions written by the students are gathered in booklet form. 

Courses in the written language must make sure that the students 
receive ample guidance in reading and identifying personal and place 
names through using dictionaries both general and specialized. 

Generally, teachers of the written language surrender too easily to the 
temptation to resort to grammar-translation as their method. For 
languages written in a nonalphabetical script, even a beginneris knowledge 
of the system of writing adds to a student's self-esteem. But early study 
of a foreign script may become an impediment to competence in speech. 
Intensive courses meeting 4 hours a day, however, may soon introduce ^ 
hour a day of work on the written language since in the remaining 3 hours 
it is possible to assure continued and even rapid progress in speech. Ad- 
vanced courses meeting 3 or 4 hours a week become worthwhile only 
when they do something more than keep up the competences already 
acquired. 

XI. Language-area liaison 

No language course can hope to present the facts and principles of a 
social or technical science in any systematic way. However, a language 
course may serve to back up and to augment the knowledge given in these 
nonianguage courses. Though it would take a highly sensitive American 
student to draw from the materials of a beginning language course and 
from his drillmaaters even the most common traits discoverable in a 
foreign culture, the language course does serve as a kind Cf introduction 
to the culture it represents. Teachers may in fact disagree over the 
interpretation of the selections in a particular textbook. Even isolated 
phrases, sentences, and paragraphs may be “condemned.'*' Where native 
speaking drillmasters disagree in their interpretations, say, of Russian 
character structure, heated discussions may follow. Nevertheless, accre- 
tions in one's knowledge of a‘ foreign culture, received from whatever 
source, should be accepted as a good thing. 

Scientists, both social and technical, thus accept the need of strong 
programs in language in order to bolster the technical competences of their 
.students. In fact, the relationship between language and area programs 
is becoming more and more one of corporate viability and some of the 
social scientists are numbered among the strongest advocates of intensive 
summer language study. More and more students come to language 
programs from such fields as history, geography, political science, anthro- 
pology, economics, art, and sociology, and languages like Russian now 
attract students from virtually every firid who vaguely feel that learning 
a foreign language is a way of getting closer to the international situation. 
To meet the requirements of all these students, special means might be 
taken: 
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a. Whore the texts now in use are hopelessly inadequate as far as 
coverage of the culture of an area is concerned, new texts should be 
written. Some of the texts that are still being used date back to 
World War II and contain somewhat anachronistic references to the 
military (trips to the hospital to visit the wounded!) and civil 
administration. 

b. Supplementary materials appropriate to each subject area might be 
introduced at particular points in the language course, using the 
grammar forms that have already been learned and consisting of the 
vocabulary of each field covered. 

c. Specialized vocabulary lists might be issued. 

d. Lists of specialized dictionaries might be compiled. 

e. Films might be prepared to show the relationships that exist between 
language and culture and the relationships between’language, gesture, 
and action. 

The infusion of valid cultural materials into a language program is one 
answer to the problem of joining language and area interests. The area 
teacher also helps by: 

a. assigning readings in foreign languages to all students capable of 
reading them 

b. using as many foreign terms as he can in his lectures and discussions 
without becoming bizarre 

0. relating area matters to language. 

The development of language courses at intermediate or ad'*anced levels 
which tie in directly with an integrated area course has not been tried, but 
would constitute a real effort at integrating growth of knowledge of a 
foreign area. 

Finally, the development of a language program has in rare instances 
outstripped the development of a strong area program. The cure here is 
bO obvious that it need not be elaborated. The student who takes a sum- 
mer language course which is truly intensive is usually unable to add an 
area course to his program, but in the academic year he is able to combine 
courses in language and area. Summer programs of somewhat ad hoc 
character, such as the Peace Corps, deliberately combine language and area 
work, in full knowledge that both are necessary in the training of the 
participants, 

XII. The physical environment 

In general the physical environment in which classes are held is good. 
The desiderata mentioned most often include: 

a. air conditioning, installation of which would undoubtedly add 
greatly to classroom efficiency. In fact, the perspiring faces 
sometimes seen in the classroom suggests that intensive language 
courses might readily be given in summer camps set in pastoral 
surroundings 

b. better acoustics in classrooms where either the instructor's voice 
or the voices of the students reverberate too harshly 

c. placement in closer proximity to each other of offices, classrooms, 
the language laboratory, and the library, of which the first three in 
particular should be closely placed with respect to each other. 
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XIII. Some ancillary problem areas 

^ Graduate versus undergraduate eredit 

Some language supervisors and many graduate students ask whether 
graduate eredit might not be offered for intensive beginning eourses. 
To be sure, the systems of writing for some of the languages of the world 
are exeeedingly eomplex, but there seems to be no real justifieation for 
the granting of graduate eredit for the first two years of language work, 
nb'more so for the eritieal languages than for the “alphabetieal” ones of 
Europe. For eertain languages, the texts are written in Freneh or 
German, but even for these languages, many will be replaeed by those 
now being prepared either under eontraet with the U.S. Offiee of Eduea- 
tion or independently. 

2. The foreign language requirement 

The mere meeting of a language requirement is only an ineidental 
reason for eleetion of an “exotie” language. Sinee, in point of faet, the 
fulfillment of a language requirement rarely leads to effeetive speaking 
or reading knowledge, it eannot be equated with the kind of mastery 
whieh intensive eourses, taken over a period of four or five semesters, 
might produee. The problem of the language requirement lies somewhat 
outside the purview of this report, but it seems worthwhile to reeord 
two attempts to require an effective reading knowledge. At one in- 
stitution 3 semesters or 12 units of a single language must be elected 
in order to fulfill the language requirement. Proficiency examinations 
are given in order to place entering students (freshmen and transfer 
students) in the proper class. If they fail to place where they normally 
should (in terms of high school preparation, 2 years of foreign language 
are usually equated with one in college), they may not take any lower 
courses for credit. 

At a second institution, each student must take a placement test and 
show competence equivalent to that achieved after 2 years' study in a 
college or university. If this proficiency is demonstrated, he then takes a 
literature course in order to complete his foreign language requirement. 
If the student shows IV 2 years' proficiency, he takes the fourth semester 
language course and the literature course. All other students must 
complete four semesters of work in a foreign language. Possibly the 
only suggestion to make with respect to this set of requirements is to 
develop reading courses in the social and technical sciences in addition 
to the literature course. 

XIV. Conclusion 

We hUve tried to present in the foregoing discussion a r&umd of practices 
V and problems relating to intensive summer programs in the uncommon 
languages, os observed dt the 22 institutions covered in our survey. How- 
ever, this summation does not include all of the procedures followed by 
inventive supervisors who work outside these institutions. An interesting 
device reported from a school in Tokyo is perhaps best used in teaching 
Japanese. It consists in flashing on the screen the components of each sen- 
tence in a lesson, beginning first. with the predicate (the verb, adjective, or 
sj)ecifier form) coming at the end of the sentence. Successive slides show 
the antecedent phroseb along with the predicate, with each antecedent 
phrase closest to the predicate added in turn. As the slides change, the 
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student reads everything that he sees on the sereen. This insures reading 
the predieates most often. In having the students repeat the element 
whieh most teaehers would regard as being most erueial in the interpretation 
of a Japanese senteiiee, the whole proeedure suggests that it is possible to 
build up reading skills by giving pronuneiation drills in the seript. 

A program is not neeessarily a good one simply beeause it has attraeted 
a large number of students. Unless the classes are handled with imagina- 
tion, a large program may even bog down beeause of sheer numbers. But 
the i tensive eourse whieli is small and eontains students of varying 
abilities and interests is pedagogieally diffieult to handle. Courses depend- 
ing on the eontinuous presenee from year to year of a single instruetor are 
partieularly diffieult to preserve, for he may easily be lured away to greener 
pastures. Loeal eonditions will in some eases require the offering of 
eourses to relatively few students. For the Afriean and Southeast Asian 
languages, one or two eenters should be supported regardless of the number 
of students that apply. But it seems uneonseionable to subsidize an 
elementary course enrolling only a few students if a strong program, 
attended by a large number of students, is readily available. Although 
it is difficult to forecast the continuing needs for language personnel for 
even three years, a high premium should still be placed on quality programs, 
and some of the ingredients of a quality program are contained in the 
practices heie reported from various universities. 

Not every language and area center needs to be self-supporting. In 
many programs the larger enrollments in the elementary courses will 
carry financially the work at higher \c\ els. 

But the ratio of teachers to students in any course or section of a course 
in which the aim is to develop proficiency in the spoken language should 
ideally remain at about 1 to 8. When more than 10 students enroll in a 
class, not enough individual drill is provided; when too few are enrolled, 
competition and reinforcement both are missed in the learning process. 
Some would argue for a 1 to 4 ratio. 

Classes containing 2 or 3 students should be permitted if the 
students demonstrate special interests. Even tutorials have their justifica- 
tion, in honors and advanced courses. Tho matching funds furnished 
under NDEA should in fact be sufficient to carry any program, provided 
the need and quality are there. 

This suggests that the best programs might well be subsidized beyond 
the 50 percent which is now the limit as far as matching funds are concerned. 

It is just possible that courses in which proficiency in reading is the 
objective may be less expensively given. Some of the teachers in such 
courses feel unencumbered even when 15 students comprise i\ class. On 
the other hand, the ability of a program to attract a large number of 
students usually means that it also attracts students at several levels of 
proficiency, and those at the higher levels would necessarily gather in 
smaller classes. It is possible to argue that there arc too many intensive 
courses a'v the elementary level, and too few at intermediate and advanced. 
Ability to carry intermediate and advanced courses is in some capjs 
evidence of the quality of a program. 

One solution to the problem of providing top-flight instruction consists 
in establishing a summer program that is rotated among a number of partici- 
pating institutions. Here the Near Eastern Program in which Harvard, 
733--291 0—64 8 
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Michigan, Princeton, Columbia, U.C.L.A., and Johns Hopkins, with Texas 
and Georgetown a£ associate members, are engaged serves as an interesting 
example, as do plans fora Far Eastern Institute projected by the Committee 
on Institutional Cooperation of the Big Eleven (consisting of the universities 
of the Big Ten Athletic Conference and the Univeisity of Chicago). 
Cooperation between Chicago and Wisconsin in teaching the languages of 
India may also be mentioned. 

The concentration of intensive language programs at fewer institutions 
permits better use of faculty personnel. Cooperative effort by instructors 
drawn from several institutions will lead to mutual stimulation. The 
rotating summer program will provide opportunities to teach for those 
80 inclined. Even language teachers can become fatigued from teaching 
and need periods of rest. But, as far as possible, supervision of a rotating 
language program should be centralized and a nucleus of teachers and 
drillmasters persuaded to teach at least two summers in succession, to 
provide the necessary continuity. * 

Still another solution to the problem of insuring the development of 
actual competences in a foreign language is suggested by the junior-year 
abroad and language-year abroad programs. These raise the question of 
the amount of language instruction which a student should receive prior to 
his trip abroad and the nature of his introduction to the discipline for 
which he is training when he has once arrived on a foreign shore. The 
establishment and maintenance of foreign centers geared to the special 
needs of the American student should continue to be encouraged. Prob- 
lems of integration and articulation of programs will necessarily arise if 
several institutions participate, but need not be more difficult for the 
student than when he transfers from one institution to another. Integration 
with foreign institutions constitutes a second problem. Some kind of 
tutoring would seem useful to the student who, for instance, enters the 
halls of a foreign university after having received some amount of prepara- 
tory instruction in a center run by one or more American universities. 

In the meantime the need to provide adequate training in foreign 
languages grows apace. Although decreasing enrollments have been 
reported in a few languages (Russian), the Sputnik wave promises to go 
higher, as will the increasing total tide of college enrollment. In such 
subjects as agronomy, poultry, and range management, the career oppor- 
tunities abroad are now increasing much faster than are the corresponding 
do.nestic opportunities. Even those who arc not students arc studying 
foreign languages, in order to use thcje languages in their professions and 
vocations. The summer intensive language course is playing a crucial role 
in developing foreign language competence. 
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Report on Chicago Seminar of the Committee on Summer Programs 
in Connection With NDEA Language and Area Center Programs 



Introduction 

On September 10, 1962, the Office of Education announced that all summer 
programs supported under Title VI in the language and area centers program would 
include *^at least one intensive elementary language course.” While area work 
was not excluded, the emphasis was on language training. This action was 
intended to help NDITa^ l?*nguage and area centers meet the growing needs of 
an ever-expanding and inc:etujingly diverse group of students. While summer 
intensive language work was viewed in conjunction with academic year language 
and area studies, the emphasis on summer programs was strengthened by con- 
tracting for them on a separate and annual basis rather than on the continuing 
basis which has characterized the ^regular” NDEA academic year language and 
area centers program. 

Because of the marked contrast between the summer programs for 1963 
and those of previous yeais, both as to content and size, and because of 
the ever-increasing relevance of such programs to language instruction for an 
expanding number of students, an ad hoc committee composed of NDEA center 
directoia who visited certain of these summer programs was asked (a) to comment 
in general on those programs which they observed and (b) to draw such con- 
clusions and make any recommendations on summer programs that would be 
significant and helpful in planning for the summer of 1964. 

The Committee Members 

The committc was composed of six NDEA center directors. The chairman 
was Professor Donald H. Shively, Director of the Chinese-Japanese Language 
and Area Center at Stanford University as well as of its summer program. Pro- 
fessor Shively visited similar programs at Harvard, Columbia, and Michigan. 
Programs at the last two named institutions were also repicsented by Professor 
Wm. Theodore de Bary, Director of the East Asian Language and Area Center 
at Columbia, and Professor Joseph K. Yamagiwa, Director of the Far Eastern 
Language and Area Center at the University of Michigan and also of the newly 
created Far Eastern (summer) Language Institute sponsored by the Committee 
on Institutional Cooperation (CIC) representing the ”Big Eleven.” In coopera- 
tion with Hoenigswald, McCarus, and Noss, he wrote A Survey of {SS) Intensive 
Programs in the Uncommon Languages, Summer 1Q62. 
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Professor John M. Thompson, Director of the Russian and East European 
Institute at Indiana University reported on the summer program in Shwic 
languages at Michigan as well as at Indiana. Professor John V. D. Saunders, 
Director of the Latin American Language and Area Center at the University 
of Florida, who had visited the two special NDEA post-doctoral programs, one 
at UCLA in Spanish and one in Texas in Portuguese, described those programs 
as well as the summer intensive language program in Portuguese at NYU. 

Most of the members of the committee visited the South Asian language and 
area summer program at the University of Chicago where the meeting was held. 
This summer program was the second round of a joint pro^am on South Asia 
sponsored by the Universities of California (at Berkeley), Wisconsin (on which 
campus the first program was held in 1962), aud Chicago. Professor J. A. B. van 
Buitenen, Co-Director of the summer program, was also the committee's host. 
This particular program, offering nine courses in five Indian languages to a wide 
variety of students provided a unique example of summer programing including 
such features as (a) cooperation among three major Centers, (b) provisions for a 
wide range of students, and (c) offering an unusually large uumber of uncommon 
languages. 

Also attending the seminar were Dr. Donald N. Bigelow and Dr. John Thomp- 
son of the Office of Education. All but 2 of the 24 summer programs being 
supported in part by the Office of Education had been visited hy one or another 
of the committee members. 

Conclmiona 

1. The committee was in agreement with the new policy of the Office of Education 
on summer programs as outlined in the memorandum of September 10, 1962 and 
as practiced by the various programs which were in operation during the summer 
of 1963. There is no question that these summer programs are making a sub- 
stantial contribution to language and area study. It was agreed that such 
support as the Office offered was consistent with programs that were being planned 
or had already been undertaken by many centers. Such modifications of the 
original policy as were necessitated in order to strengthen summer programing 
were found to be compatible with the centei program as a whole, neither interfering 
with nor disturbing existing academic year programs. 

2. There was agreement that when a student took either an intensive elementary 
or intensive intermediate course in a language (requiring, usually, 15 to 20 contact 
hours per week), he would not have time to take an “area'* course for credit. 
However, it was also said that some summer programs, particularly in certain 
world areas, were able to offer area courses to the advantage of the program as a 
whole. Again, there was explicit approval given to the requirement by the 
Office of Education, that at least one intensive elementary course should be 
offered at a summer program without any reference to whether or not area work 
would be included. 

3. The extraordinary usefulness of summer programs which could reach, and 
often were already reaching, groups of students at different levels was stressed 
by the committee. It was generally felt that the diversity of students did not 
interfere with language learning. Summer work was indeed indispensable to the 
graduate student whose work in a given discipline is often seriously held up by 
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the need to master a language for which he has had no basic preparation. Ideally 
a summer intensive language course should be taken before graduate work com- 
mences. One language study plan which would serve the needs of many studenti 
is to begin with an intensive summer course, followed by a semi-intensive academic 
year course. The range of students for whom summer language courses are 
particularly useful includes: (1) faculty fellows and high school teachers; (2) 
students at both the undergraduate and graduate levels who, because of depart- 
mental or other requirements, could not devote adequate time to language study 
in the academic year; (3) students (whether graduate or undergraduate) whose 
home institutions could not provide advanced or even elementary work in the 
uncommon languages ; and (4) students and faculty members needing preparation 
prior to going abroad but whose need, generally, is on an advanced level. Finally, 
it was pointed out that the summer provided an opportunity for those students 
who, having commenced the study of a modern language, did not wish to allow 
the intervening months to be a fallow period. For any student, summer study 
could be of value to speed the process of learning a language. 

4. Articulation between the summer and academic-year language programs is 
possible when the summer course is sufficiently intensive to cover essentially the 
number of hours of classroom instruction (at least 150 hours) equivalent to what 
is given during the academic-year nonintensive course. Many of the problems 
encountered by directors of summer language programs are similar to those that 
they must contend with in academic-year courses, except that they are made 
more acute by the precipitate pace of the intensive summer course. 

(a) Visiting students often have difficulty in adjusting to an intermediate or 
advanced course if the textbook used or the pace of the course was different at 
their home institution. It was suggested that a group of teachers of a specific 
language might move toward more comparable standards if they were to experi- 
ment with the development of language placement tests for the intermediate and 
advanced levels. This experimentation might best be conducted independently 
of the Office of Education. 

(b) The quality of summer language instruction is a problem since many of 
the more able faculty members prefer to have summers free for research. This 
can result in a high proportion of visiting instructors and, with the increasing 
number of summer programs, a shortage of experienced or able teachers. While 
these and other problems do not negate the usefulness of summer programs, they 
should be recognized in order that solutions may be sought. 

5. While some evidence existed that there was another aspect of placement, viz, 
the student’s returning to his home institution after a summer’s intensive work, 
it was felt that there were several ways of adjusting this situation. If there were 
enough such students, another section could be added; if there wei-e few students, 
individual tutorial work could make adjustment possible. By and large, the 
problems of placement indicated a need for some common standards and/or 
goals in language learning. 

6. The fellowship program of undergraduate awards for summer intensive pro- 
grams which started in 1963 was praised by the committee. The seed value of 
few awards in attracting additional summer enrollment was commented upon; 
the psychological value of undergraduates attending a class was not overlooked 
since often they proved a spur to their seniors. The problem of identifying the 
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“advanced student** who, according to the act, is eligible for a fellowship, was 
discussed at some length. The committee felt that by restricting the definition 
of “advanced** to a student who had already had a year*s work in a language (or 
Its equivalent), the full value of this most happy addition to the NDEA fellow- 
ship program might not be realized. There were other undergraduates who, for 
one reason or another, the committee thought might be counted as “advanced** 
students, e.g. the undergraduate who had already acquired substantial knowledge 
of an uncommon language and wished to learn another which was culturally or 
linguistically related; or, the student who had made a considerable commitment 
to area work in a particular region but was without the appropriate language. 
Such examples led the committee to hope that some liberalization of the present 
rule might allow for a wider interpretation of “a year’s work in a language,** or 
its equivalent. The word “equivalent** certainly could be interpreted to the 
advantage of one of the most exciting developments in t.he whole field of language 
and area work whereby, at last, the undergraduate was given adequate assistance 
and official encouragement in preparing for graduate work in language and area 
programs. 

7. The committee members suggested that the number of summer programs 
supported should not be increased too rapidly lest undue competition for the few 
specialists and the still limited student supply place additional obstacles in the 
way of achieving adequate standards. One answer was the joint programs in 
which summer programs were rotated on different campuses in alternate years 
(like Yale and Cornell in Southeast Asian languages), or on a 4-year basis (like 
the CIC summer programs), or once every third year (like Chicago-California- 
Wisconsin in South Asian languages), or a 6-year plan which has existed for the 
Middle Eastern field for the past 6 years. However, it was quite apparent that 
some summer programs were so located and so designed that rotation would not 
be a successful device and could not be considered. 

In conclusion, the committee reiterated that it had no doubts about the con- 
ception and execution of summer intensive language programs as observed by 
them, and, furthermore, that language instruction remained the prime objective 
of such programs. 



Submitted by 

Donald H. Shively, Director^ ‘ 

Chinese- J ay anese Language and Area Center f 

Stanford University 



J. A. B. Van Buitenen, Summer Director and Co-Director^ 

South Asian Language and Area Center^ 

University of Chicago 

Wm. Theodore dE Bary, Director^ 

East Asian Language and Area Center^ 

Columbia University 

John M. Thompson, Director. 

Russian and East European Institute^ 

Indiana University 



John V. D. Saunders, Director, 

Latin American Language and Area Center, 

University of Florida 
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Joseph K. Yamaqiwa, Director ^ 

F ar Eastern . . lq \,age and Area Center, 

University of Michigan 



Prepared at the Chinese-Japanese 
Language and Area Center, 
Stanford University 
September 16, 1963 
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Table 4.— Critical languages offered at NOEA Iznguage and area centers, by center and support status: Academic 

year 1963-64 



Con tor 



Languages ofTorod 



With Fodoral support 



Without Federal support > 



( 1 ) 



( 2 ) 



The Unharsity of Arizona Longuago 
and Area Center In Oriental Studies. 

University of California (Berkeley) South 
Asia Language and Area Center. 

University of California (Berkeley) East 
European Language and Area Contoff 

University of CaUfomla (Los Angelos) 
African Language and Area Center. 

University of California (Los Angeles) 
Latin Aniorlcan Language and Area 
Center. 



Chinese, Japanese, Hindi. 

HIndl-Urdu, Persian, 

Tamil, Telgu. 

Czech, Hungarian, Polish, 
Russian, Serbo-Croatian. 

Afrikaans, Bomba, CMnyanJa, 
Fulanl, Hausa, Sotho, Swa- 
hill, Yoruba. 

Nahuatl, Portuguese, Que- 
chua. 



UnIversIW of CaUfomla (Los Angeles) 
Near Eastern Language and Area 
Center. 



The University of Chicago For Eastern 
Language and Area Center. 

The University of Chicago South Asia 
Language and Area Center. 

University of Colorado Center for Slavic 
and East European Studios. 

Columbia University African Language 
and Area Center. 

Columbia University Language and 
Area Center for Latin American 
Studies. 

Columbia University Soviet and Eost 
European Language and Area Center. 

Columbia University East Aslan Lan- 
guage and Area Center. 

Columbia University Urallc- Altaic Lan- 
guage and Area Center. 

Cornell University South A sla Language 
and Area Center. 

Cornell University Southeast Asia Lan- 
guage and Area Center. 

Cornell University Eost Asia Language 
and Area Center. 

Duke University Center for Southern 
Asian Studies. 

Duquesne University African Language 
and Area Center. 

University of Florida Latin American 
LanguEwe and Area Center. 

Fordam University Russian Language 
and Area Center. 

Harvard University Language and Area 
Center for East Aslan Studies. 

Harvard University Center for Middle 
Eastern Studic 

Harvard Unlvor^.ty Slavic Language, 
and Area Center. 

University of Hawaii Language and Area 
Center In Chinese, Japanese, Korean. 

University of Hawaii Lan^age and Area 
Center In Indonesian, Javanese, Thai. 

Howard University African Language 
and Area Center. 

University of Illinois Center for Russian 
Language and Area Studies. 

Indiana University Slavic Language 
and Area Center. 

Indiana University Urallc and Altaic 
Language and Area Center. 



Arabic, Armenian, Chagatal, 
Georgian, Hebrew, Kcmylc, 
Kirghiz, Persian, Shlfha, 
Tamazlght, Turkish, Uigur, 
Uzbek. 

Chinese, Japanese 

Bengali, Hindi, Munda, Per- 
sian, Tamil, Urdu. 

Czech, Hungarian, Polish, 
Russian. 

Hausa, Swahili ^ 

Portuguese 



Czech, Russian, Serbo-Croa- 
tian. 

Chinese, Japanese, Korean 

Finnish, Hungarian, Minor 
Urallc Languages of the 
Soviet Union. 

Hlndl-Urdu, Sinhalese Telugu- 

Burmese, Indonesian, Java- 
nese, Thai, Vietnamese. 

Chinese (Hokklen), Chinese 
(Mandarin), Japanese. 

Hlndl-Urdu 

Hausa, Swahili 

Portuguese, Spanish 

Russian 

Chinese, Japanese, Korean, 
Tibetan. 

Arabic, Persian, Turkish 

Czech, Polish, Russian, Serbo- 
Croatian. 

Chinese, Japanese, Korean 

Indonesian, Thai 

SwahlU, Tswana, Yomba 

Russian 

Russian, St^rbo-Croatlan, Uk- 
rainian. 

Estonian, Finnish, Hungari- 
an, Korean, Turkish. 



( 3 ) 



Sanskrit. 

Bulgarian,* Lithuanian, Slovak,* 
Ukrainian.* 

Bambara, Klkongo, Kpelle, 
Lonkundo, Luganda, Snona, 
Twl. 

Spanish. 



Amharlc, Aramaic, Coptic, 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics, Old 
Ottoman, Syriac, Ugoritlc, 
Urdu. 



Pall, Sanskrit. 
Slovak *, Ukrainian.* 



Spanish. 



Polish, Ukrainian. 



Pall, Sanskrit. 



Arabic. 



Czech, Lithuanian, Polish. 
Mongolian. 

Armenian, Hebrew. 
Bulgarian, 



Hindi, Javanese, Tagalog, 



Polish, Serbo-Croatian, Church 
Slavonic. 

Czech. 

Mongolian, Uzbek, Other Ura- 
Ilc-Altaie Languages: Clicrc- 
mls, Mordvin, Azerbaijani, 
Chuvash, Old Turkish, Ya- 
hut, Manchu. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 



